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THAT YOUNG PERSON, 
Ey the Author of “ Basil Rivington's Romance,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘The longest night that England knows, 
The longest day that ever slows, 
Though they for months endure; 
Are nought compar’d to one sad bout, 
In which my heart is rack’d with doubt 
That Gerald’s not secure, 


Dovstizss the lady manager was accustomed to 
young ladies with no particular aptitude for any- 
thing, for she forthwith decided that Janet was 
best fitted for a companionship ; that in attendance on 
some fretful old maid or careworn matron she 
could best spend the brightest years of her life, and 
so she received the addresses of several persons re- 
quiring such a functionary. ‘The details of one es- 
‘pecially strack Janet’s fancy: it wags a lady residing 
at the West End of London, and her wants were 
-of the simplest, since the only two specified were 
ladylike manners and reading a'oud. This seemed 
‘perfectly easy to Janet; she forgot that she embraced 
a career more trying even than that of a governess, 
since there is a respite from the worst of children in 
the evening, and the strictest of parents give occa- 
sional holidays. She did not think of the constant 
self renunciation, the never failing patience neces- 
sary, and when a favourable reply had been received, 
and it was finally settled that she was to go to 
London on the tenth of October as companion to 
the invalid lady whose wants were so limited, and 
who resided in Grosvenor Gardens, Janet only re- 
membered the delights of once again being in the 
same city as Gerald, and escaping the monotony of 
the Retreat, . 

She did not go to Woodville to say good-bye. She 
felt too doubtful of her reception if Royal had con- 
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{{HE COMPANION IS INTRODUCED TU MKS, WILD, | 


fided his secret to his mother, so she wrote a pretty 
little note to Mrs. Tracy, telling her of her plans, 
and thanking her warmly for her kindness and the 
advice she was even then following. 

The reply was prompt and affectionate. 

Mrs. Tracy simply wished her all happiness in her 
new sphere, and entreated her in auy trouble to re- 
member she had always a friend at Woodville. 

Evidently the mother knew nothing of Royal’s 
interview with Janet in the fields. 

He had been very generous, and the girl who had 
refused him owned it to herself. 

There could not be much sorrow in Janet’s heart 
at leaving Prosington. She had spent there the 
saddest months of her life. 

The dull apathy of the place alone would have re- 
volted her against it. 

She had but one feeling—joy, to think she should 
never see it again— joy to think the cruel mystery 
of Gerald’s silence would be at length explained— 
that once again his strong arm would protect her 
from all ill, 

The weary longing for the touch of his hand and 
the sound of his voice would soon be gratified; for 
once in London she would see him. 

Perhaps after all the Misses Dent were a shade 
sorry to lose the girl they had so little understood. 
They bade her a kindly good-bye, took care that 
her purse should not be empty, and provided her 
with tracts sufficient to last a lifetime. 

Her departure was pleasanter far than her arrival 
had been, and long after looking back on her sojourn 
at the Retreat, Janet liked tothink that she had 
parted peacefully from those withered, faded women, 
and that if they had been unable to give her the 
love she hadcraved, they at least bore her no ill will. 

She had left London in November; she returned 
to it in October. 

All looked the same at the great, bustling terminus 
just as though more than three hundred days had 
not passed away, and as though the world had not 
grown nearly a year older. 
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It was only when in the middle of the busy 
throng that Nettie realised that this coming back 
was not coming home; that though she stood in 
the city where her childhood had been spent, she 
was still alone, and with that thought came fears of 
the new life before her. 

How would she get on as & companion? What 
was & companion supposed to be? A mere animated 
machine, or a thinking, reasoning being, with 
sympathies and feelings ? 

These thoughts flashed quickly through her mind, 
then they gave place toanother. When should she 
see Gerald? would he think her altered? Could he 
blame her for leaving Prosington ? 

Janet had not decided either of these questions 
when her cab stopped before a well-appointed 
mansion, and she found herself face to face with a 
tall footman, inquiring for Miss Wild. 

She was evidently expected. ‘The footman knew 
exactly what to do with her. He handed her over 
to the care of a neat maid, who conducted her 
through a mazo of passages to a small apartment, 
where a fire burned brightly and a substantial meal 
was spread on the table. 

The maid retreated with her hat and shawls and 
Janet sat down and tried to eat, but it was a poor 
appetite she brought to the luxurious fare, The 
cheerful room, the blazing fire were such an utter 
contrast to her lonely self and her sad thoughts, 
She had pushed her plate away impatiently and 
drawn her chair to the hearth, when a gentleman 
entered—a tall, elderly man, in the most irreproach- 
able of evening costumes, dignified and polite in his 
manner, but without the innate nobility imprinted on 
Royal Tracy by nature, 

The newcomer bowed, Janet did the same timidly 
enough. She was not exactly sure of the social 
position of a companion, and she feared offence by 
offering her hand or commencing the conversation. 

‘I hope you are not very tired. You have had 4 
long journey,” 

“* You.” 
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Her ideas had vanished ; she could only assent to | 


all he eaid, 

“I trust they have made you comfortable. My 
sister is away, and my wife is an invalid aed cannot 
see to suck things.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” 

“If you are not too tired Mrs. Wild will like to ses 
you to-night.” : 

She rose and followed him, noticing how his step 
grew lighter as he approached a door sheltered from 
every draught by thick velvet curtains. ; 

He knocked softly, and a pleasant voice an- 
swered : 

“Come in.” P 

“T have brought you Miss Clive, my dear,”’ said 
Mr. Wild, when they had entered, looking at Miss 
Clive as though he did not quite know what to do 
with her. 

The invalid smiled, She held out one of her thin 
hands, which Jamet took and felt emboldened to ask 
how she was. 

Mrs. Wild answered, then she invited her “ com- 
panion” to sit down ona low chair very near her 
own sofa, and turning to her husband, she said : 

“ Don’t stay, Jonathan, Rosamond will want you 
downstairs.” 

“Not she,” he answered, langhing. “Rosie is 
better employed. She ie writing her letter.” 

“ But 1 would rather you should goto her. I can 
spare you qeite well. 1 shall not be alone, you 


bow. 
She smiled ap at bine as she 5 , sad Janet did 
obedient love her, sow that be 


not wonder af 
Quick to form opinions, protape to like or distike, 


Nettie had already thas it would = 
possible fox ber to bo very happy with oue so 
able aad gentle ee Mrs, Wild. 
o ¢ * * a2 

The of Janet Clive’s reterm te London was 
Gabriel D’ Arey’s birthday. He wasan old man with 
a kind patient face was always cheerful, even 
when ite owner had bwt little to make him gled. 
He was years old, aud as he sat alone in his 


it 


any 
ment on his natal day, he BO 
clear idea that he ws any ha or better off 
the night before, when he had beem 
‘Who was this lone eld man, and whet tedibe to de 
with our tale? 

Years before, when the present —— | 
began, an Italian settled in England of hope 
faith in the fortune he was te aequire in the land of 
his adoption. His hope and faith were never rea- 
lised, for the fogs and mists of our treacherous cli- 
mate were too trying to the native of tle sunny 
south, aud long before he. had gained a fortune, he 
‘was called to the possession of the only land he was 
to own on British soil—six feet of earth in a 
London churshyard, and left behind hima widow 
and one ehild very scantily provided for—that child 
was Gabriel. 

England is not the kindest country in the world 
to the orphan, and long before Gabriel grew up he 
had learnt that one of the greatest sins against the 
social code was to be poor, but he aud his mother 
plodded bravely on little daunted by this knowledge, 
she supported by lovs of him, he by the hopefulness 
of youth and the proud consciousness of a talent that 
would‘one day make him famous, for this boy with 
his strange foreign name, and the blue eyes and fair 
hair he had inherited from his Englifh mother, was 
@ genius. He possessed a sweet rich tenor voice, $0 
elear and powerful that all who heard it prophesied 
it would be his fortune, and that he was destined to 
take the musical public by storm, and become one 
of the brightest stars of the lyric stage. 

He idolised music; it was his passion, his worship. 
It was in song that the noblest feelings of his heart, 
his inmost thoughts, his secret aspirations, found 
vent. Music was the language of his soul, the 
simplest melody, the grandest sonata were alike 
dear to him. There could be no doubt as to his 
future vocation, he was born to bea singer, and when 
he madehis debut at a fashionable concert under the 
patronage of his then Majesty King William IV. his 
success was unqualified, his foot was already on the 
first round of the ladder of fame, the rest of the 
ascent would follow easily. But he was not con- 
tent, the stage and not the concert-room, was his 
ambition. He wanted to draw men’s applause and 
women's tears. He wanted that sympathy, that 
appreciation, a sensitive mature so needs and that is 
rarely bestowed on a singer who is not toa certain 
extent.an actor also, so he practised the most rigid 
economy, he denied himself even of necessities, and 
at last when he had saved enough money, he went to 
Italy to study at the conservatoire of Naples, 





Two years later he made his first appearance in [ seemed only given to him to hide within his own 


“ Nina,” at the Opera of Milan, and though the part 
of ‘ Arturo’ had little scope for genius such as his, 
the crities were unanimous in his praise. 

ments were offered him from all parts, and when 
that at Milan was ended, he returned S SaanEn 
appointed tener of his Majesty’s Opera, 

four years old, full ef youth and vigour, possessed of 
a talent that had already made him the favourite of 
the public. His future seemed fair enough. 

But Gabriel D’Arcy was never to tread the boards 
of his Majesty’s Theatre. He was never again to 
receive the plaudits of his compatriots. He crossed 
the sea safely, he reached Lomden safely, and he 
started on the box of one of the heavy lumbering 
stage coaches which were then still in existence for 
Kent, where his mother was living. 

Some said he jumped down too » others 
that the coach went on befose he left it. 
People never knew exactly hew it was, bat Gabriel 
was thrown Violently to the ground, amd eme wheel 
passed over him. 

London was in a commetion, bh et 
disappointed, and the manager of his dis- 
tracted ; little elsc was talked of for mime days, then 
the interest died out, the affair was: 
tenor was providentially te save the 


manager from complete imeamity, asd the yo 
genius, from whom so much had bess os 
from men’s minds as completely es had 


in that Kentish village, im rm pein and fierce 

ns he did net tie” Te dots bd eared 
he was so yo! that even 

— tle esti was, did not ti Bim After weeks 


, uncderstasd- 
wait » time, 
ne idea that the time . 


would be 
The other looked at him , he was a Seoteh- 
man, with sandy hair and beady eyes. : 

“The injary was not at all to the throat,” con- 
tinned the tenor. 

“The injury was to the nerves,” returned the 
doctor, with a trifle of compassion. ‘‘ We’re notall 
made alike, some of us are all nerves, like an instra- 
ment, when one string breaks they’re all shaken.’ 

= ” you mean I shall never sing again ?”’ 

re 

He rang the bell, his patient departed almost 
staggering beneath the blow he had received. 

“ Ah,”’ reflected the doctor, “ it’sa pity that young 
fellow’s full of feeling—and feeling doesn’t pay in 
this world, It’s better a hundred times to take thin 
coolly; if one misses the ecstacies one misses the 
miseries too.” 

No, no, man of physic, no! A thousand timesno! 
A sensitive soul suffers cruelly, It may be pierced 
by arrows that are nothing to those of a coarser mould, 
but better endure this than lose the exquisite 
pleasure, the perfection of detight, that one moment’s 
happiness can bring to such a one, for if they feel so 
now surely they feel joy with an intersity no others 


end from the reply that he 


can. 

So at twenty-four Gabriel was compelled torenounce 
the profession to which, from childhood, all his hopes 
and thoughts had been given, with a shattered con- 
stitution, and an almost useless hand, for the wheel 
had so crushed two of his fingers that it had become 
necessary to remrove them. He must commence the 
world again. How and where? 

His studies had been for one sim—art. He had 
no aptitude for trade. He conld not afford the time 
to train himself for one of the professions. What 
was he to do? 

He had a brave heart and a firm courage. As the 
years passed on he did not starve. He owed no man 
anything, and he never asked assistance, He obtained 
a few music pupils, he copied music, he corrected 
proofs, he did all he could, but he could never raise 
himself sbove the simplest subsistence. 

He who had onee hoped to gain the pinnacle of 
fame lived unknown and unnoticed, very simple in 
all his ways, gentle and kindly in his manners, far 
from wise in this world’s wisdom. 

There was nothing to distinguish him from the 
busy throng among whom he dwelt. The glorious 
gift of song that he could not utter, the genius that 





breast, were unsuspected. 
He leda very lonely life, especially after his mother 
too poor to belong to what London calls 
“wociety,’”’ too keenly sensitive and refined to asso- 
ciate himself with coarse, common minds. 

He had little companionship. Henever asked any 
woman to be his wife. He never proffered the warm, 
passionate love of his Southern nature. 

He had neither kith nor kin, yet in no sense of the 
word could he have been called “unloved.” It 
seemed the compensation for his misfortunes that all 
who came within his influence should revere him; 
that the few who knew him should cherish him 
tenderly, and that even those least capable of appre- 
ciating him should speak kindly of him. 

Seo he passed down the stream of life from youth to 
maturity—from maturity to age—with his calm, 
serene forehend as unrufiled, and his blue eyes as 
unclouded, as though his life had not been one long 

i intmen 


disappo t. ; ; 
He sat at breakfast all alone on his seventieth 
i arge tabby cat who slumbered 


o 


years too him. ; s 

His feee was inteliectm] and benevolent. His 
hair was whit», and Jong,.so that it almost fell 
upom the collar of his bare coat. His maimed 
hand rested om his knee; wiih the other 
out 2 cap of ten. 


“ years. . * ke 
Pe te remind her that Easemoer 


Mr. D’Arcy’s confidence, 

his secrets with won- 
fidelity for one of her sex. 

- “These br epee continued the old man, look- 

—— small, barely-furnished sitting-room 

an air of satisfaction, “are really very comfort- 

able. To be the sefa might bea little softer, 

va liblle stoadior. But, dear me! every- 

thing can’t be firm on it’s feet, and when one gets to 

seventy—come in!” as « hesitating knock came at the 


The smallest of , amite of a 
child of three, with fair fair a round, rosy face. 
She toddled up to Mr. D’Arcy with an air of the 
gravest importance, and deposited the letter she 
carried, wrapped up in her pinafore, in his hand. 

* Dat’s for ’ou, gannie says.” 

‘* And how is graunie this morning ?”” inquired the 
lodget of grannie’s small hand-maiden. 

“Gannie very well, me very well. How you an’ 
’Owler ?”” was the returning courtesy. 

“We are very well, too,” responded Mr. D’Arcy, 
politely. Will you have a piece of sugar, Bessie ?” 

Bessie and the sugar in company, and the 
old man took up the letter with rather a troubled 
air. 

“It’s from Miss Valencia Tomkins, Yowler, and 
Miss Valencia Tomkins hadn’t any need to write to 
me, as I shall{see her at eleven o'clock to-day.” _ 

He opened the epistle of the principal of Acacia 
House, which, be it observed, was an establishment 
for young ladies of a very second-rate description, 
situated somewhere in the vicinity of Palston, to 
which Mr. D’Arey had the supreme honour of being 
appointed musical professor, at a salary of—but no! 
we won't tell you that. Miss Tomkins might not 
like it, and we always respect a lady’s feelings. 

“ Miss Valencia Tomkins presents her compliments 
to Mr. D'Arcy, and having made fresh arrangements 
for the ersuing quarter, the pupils of Acacia House 
will no longer require his serviees.”” 

And that morning he was to have gone there for 
the first time after the Michaelmas holidays. He 
had not bad the Jeast suspicion of Miss Tomkins’ in- 
tentions; but, then, he was not a suspicious man. 

He was too simple and candid himself not to believe 
implicitly in his fellow-creatares. 

The remuneration was not large, but it was cer- 
taim, and its loss would be keenly felt. Perhaps 
Miss Valencia had guessed as much, and therefore 
spared herself the painful task of speaking to the 
musie-master. x 

“We're getting too old, you see, were getting 
mauch too old, wedon’t take up very much room in 
the world, and we don’t want very much to make us 
happy. It seems little hard it should be go diffi- 
cult to get that little, but then it’s very matural 
iss Tomkins should prefer a master with ten fin- 


; 
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gers to one with eight. The only question is what 
are we to do? we must think of something, pussy, 
the rent must be paid, and you must have your 
saucer of milk and your ha’porth of cat’s meat. 
Dear me, what a pity it is I can’t live on milk and 
cat’s meat, they’re so cheap.” 

He rose slowly, touted his worn coat carefully, 
put on his hat, and took upa role of papers and an 
umbrella, then with a farewell pat to the cat, he 
left the parlour, 

“‘ Mrs, Brett, Mrs. Brett,” he called briskly over 
the kitchen stairs, ‘I shall not be home to dinner 
to-day.” 

«Dear me,” he ruminated,as he pulled the street 
door to after him, “ Mrs. Brett ’1l think I’m getting 
quite gay; that’s the third time I’ve dined out this 
week, it’s such a famous way of saving money. I 
brush up my hatand butten my coat till I feel quite 
smart, and then I take a good long walk, it’s an ex- 
cellent plan, the only thing: against it is I’m apt to 
get rather hungry by tea time. 

‘© And then IF always. suppose exactly who it is I 
dine with. There’s Joacslives at Clapton, so when I 
walk past Ball’s: Pond Roa!, E think it’s to dine 
with Jones, and I-always imagine Ihave bacon and 
greens, because Jones isn't v rich, and that’s 
about the oh thing you can have. Then when 
I pass through Westminster it's Mrs. Strong, and the 
dinnet ought. to be pork and lots of pudding, be- 
cause she’s sostout. 

“ Ah, it’s very amusing dining out like this, only 
the meatis rather light of digestion, and as I said 
before one gets very ready for one’s tea, but then 
when one gets to seventy!’ 

It was: eleven o'clock before he reached the West 
End; after Miss Tomkins letter he had no occasion 
to go to Dalston; he bent his steps towards a small 
but fashionable theatre, which having lately con- 
trived to make « success had been since crammed 
nightly. Apparently he was no stranger at thestage 
door, for he nodded familiarly. 

“Good morning, Mr. D’Arcy, he’s in there if you 
want him?” 

The “he” was the manager, and the “in there” 
his private room, whem after a gentle tap our friend 
entered slowly: 

A man abont forty-five, well dressed, portly and 
moderately good looking, sat in an easy chair read- 
ing a pile of letters; the fire burnt brightly, and his 
feet rested on the fender as though they fully appre- 
ciated the warmth. 

“Hah, D'Arcy, is that you ? Sit down, will you? I 
shall have finished these Firectly. 

Gabriel sat down and warmed his hands at the 
cheerful blaze, then he unrolled the parcel he had 
carried and swaited the manager's leisure. Mr. 
Gordon did not hurry himself, being generally im- 
bued with the ideathat it was the place of every one 
to wait bis convenience ; not that he was a badly dis- 
posed man, far from it, he was a very “pleasant 
gentlemanly fellow, only much too conceited,” at 
least, so said his acquaintance. He was the lessee and 
manager of the New Theatre, just poor enough to be 
the latter, not simply for pleasure, but quite rich 
enough not to be ruined by a bad season, He had 
known Mr. D’Arcy for years, and had employed him 
ever since he opened the New Theatre, to copy 
dramas, music, or any other thing that demanded 
dispatch and secrecy. 

“Well, have you bronght that drama,” he asked 
at length. 

Gabriel delivered the neatly copied parts and the 
precious original, 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“Tt will take,” returned the old man, who had not 
lost his interest.for the stago. 

“Yes, I have done rather a neat piece of business 
in accepting it. Miss Ariel will be splendid as 
Celeste.” 

The other was looking intently on the ground, his 
attention seemed divided between his boots and his 
umbrella. : 

“There’s nothing else tc-day,’” observed the 
manager. 

Mr. D’Arcy gave a little cough, he was going to 
ask a favour, and at seventy it is not always an easy 
thing to do. 

“The last time I was here, Mr. Gordon, I heard 
your prompter was going.” 

‘““Yes,’’ returned the manager, who well knew his 
visitor’s mild disposition, and suspected he was going 
to say a word or two in favour of the said prompter, 
“It’s impossible to keep him. When he’s sober I 
admit he suits me admirably, but latterly he’s been 
drunk two nights out of every week, and that’s 
enough to tire the patience of a saint.” 

* Will you take me in his place ?’’ 

“You, man alive, What are you thinking of. 
Have you ever been a prompter ?” 

* Never,’’ with a little pride. “But I know all 


the stage terms. My voice is particularly clear, and 
the want of two fingers can hardly affect my qualifi- 
cations.” 

“It isn’t a particularly enviable lot, I should 
say you were fit for something better.” 

“T’m not particularly fitted for an thing, I'm 
afraid,” said the old man a little sadly. “I am 
losing my old pupils, and new ones don’t come. 
And when one comes to seventy— 

“Ah, it’s a good age,” said the manager, com- 
placently. “Well, if you like to try \oing our 
prompter, I am quite willing. You know what 
Rawson had ?” 

“ No.’’ 

Mr. Gordon named an amount, which, though any- 
thing but large, quadrupled the sum Miss Tomkins 
had been accusto to assign to her musical pro- 
fessor, and which assured Mrs. Brett's rent, and 
Yowler’s milk and cat’s weat. The old man felt con: 
tent, it had been a little effort for him to demand 
such a post. 

“Then you will begin on Monday,” said the 
= cry briskly. ‘‘ expect you'll tire of it in a 
week,”’ 

‘I think not,’’ was the firm reply. 

That same evening Mr. D’Arcy, seated on the sofa, 
which he had pntiently remarked might have been a 
little softer, with the tabby cat by his side, proceeded 
to relate to her the events of the morning. 

“So the fact is, Yowler, I’m a prompter ; it’s not 
precisely the career I should have chosen, but with 
only eight fingers one must not be too particular, so 
I’m a prompter, and I take possession of my box next 
Monday ; it'll seem a little odd at first, but.one thing, 
pussy,’’ and he passed bis rise yey 4 across the 
cat’s head, “I shall not be obliged to ‘dine out’ so 
often, which is just as well, for I was getting much 
too gay, and when one comes to seventy you know.” 

Puss purred assent, but prudently refrained from 
inquiring what she knew. 


CHAPTER X. 


Janet found life in Grosvenor Gardens pleasanter 
far than it had been at the Retreat. 

There was something in the patient sweetness of 
Mrs. Wild, appealing more closely to the heart than 
all the righteous works and self abnegation of the 
Misses Dent. 

Amid the pain and suffering it had been her lot to 
bear, the invalid never seemed ocoupied with herself 
or her own complaints, her thoughts, her life seemed 
for others. She had such a boundless fund of leve and 
sympathy, that all who approached her could partake 
of it without its giving any sign of exhaustion, 

Mr. Wild was a simple, good-natured man, with 
few ideas beyand his own family, happiness for them 
first, for the rest of the world afterwards, such was 
his spirit of action; his mind was: narrower and far 
less generous than his wife’s, yet he was not an un- 
pleasant man to live with. 
| He never forgot that Janet was a Indy, and always 
treated her as such, and if he could have shown her 
a kindness provided he were perfectly certain it 
could not deprive Rosamond or her mother of one 
iota of happiness, he would have shown it readily. 

It seemed that his child was doubly dear to him 
now that he was soon to yield her to other hands. He 
had shown himself a rarely indulgent father, he had 
put aside his own dreams of rank for her, and when 
he found that she had given her heart to one oi his 
own clerks, he not only condoned the small income of 
the suitor and accepted him as a son-in-law elect, but 
he received bim into partnership, and consented that 
in the beginning of December Rosamond should be- 
come his wife, Rosamond, pretty, petted Rosamond, 
who would receive two hundred thousand pounds on 
her wedding day, and inherit quadruple that sum 
a wang it should please Fate to make her an 

an. 

When the “companion” arrived, the house in 
Grosvenor Gardens was full of preparations for the 
wedding. 

She saw but little of Miss Wild. The heiress 
was often occupied in visits and shopping, and when 
at home her time always seemed claimed by eager 
ladies’ maids or dressmakers, to settle some disputed 
point in that elaborate mystery, the trousseau; yet 
Janet saw her enough to tell that she was very 


PPY- 
It was openly reported that Rosamond was making 
a love match, and she honoured her for her disin- 


terestedness. The young companion took a wistful 
pleasure in the romance enacted in her midst. 

The suitor she never saw. He was absent from 
London. 

Every voice pronounced him worthy of Rosa- 
mond, 

Their attachment had begun in childhood, and 





only his want of means had prevented his soone 





claiming his boyhood’s choice, 

All this was told to Janet, and in her unselfish- 
ness she rejoiced in the happiness of this pretty 
dainty Rosamond. 

Only when she heard the bridegroom elect’s name 
was Gerald, sed thoughts would come to her of that 
other Gerald whose silence was wringing her very 
heart. 

On one of the last of the November evenings, sho 
sat in Mrs. Wild’s room reading to her, when Rosa~ 
mond entered. She was dressed fora walk. 

Her long floating robes of white gauze, the 
glittering jewels on her fair neck and arms, the 
tiara of diamonds that bound back her shining hair, 
made her a picture for the eye to rest on, 

Her mother thought so. She smiled as she bade 
her darling good-night, and whispered, “I wish 
Gerald were here.” 

“He will come to-morrow,” said Rosamond, with 
a bright smile, and then she left the room to join her 
father and aunt, and set forth on the gay search of 
pleasure, 

She had not been gone an hour when a servant 
came to the boudoir. Mrs, Wild was dozing lightly 
on the sofa. Ho whispered to Janet: 

‘* Mr. Duncan has come, ma’am.”’ 

Hot blushes mounted to Janet’s face. She felt a 
keen joy, a rare ecstasy at that moment. She was 
happy, aye, truly happy, 

“IT told him Master and Miss Wild were out, 
ma’am, but he said he would wait; he is in the blue 
drawing-room, ma’am.,’’ 

The man withdrew, 

Janet rose, her heart beating so loudly that sho 
dreaded its arousing Mrs. Wild and having to stop 
and enter into explanations, then still with that. 
strange wondrous sense of happiness she went down 
stairs and entered the blue drawing-room. 

Gerald Duncan stood thoughtfully by the fire, the 
end for which he had sacrificed all was attained : he 
was already a partner in the largest mercantile house 
in Bngland, 

Tn a week his marriage with the heiress of its head 
would place all the luxuries and pleasures of life 
within his reach ; and his destined bride wos not onl 
an heiress, she was also a woman, young, ieleenale 
and attractive, who loved him very fondly. and yet 
this man whose designs had so well succeeded was 
far enough from happy, he had gained all and yet he 
was not content, 

He looked Ww as the door opened, and he saw, nok 
the figure of Mrs, Wild’s maid, bearing a message 
from ker mistress, but a slight girlin half mourning,. 
a sweet face with a bright vivid colour, a noble high 
forehead framed by masses of swart hair, and he 
knew it was the only woman he had ever loved, her 
he had forsaken, 

She went straight up to him with outstretched 
hands, eye and smile so plainly apeaking welooma,, 
that he saw she knew nothing of his treachery, a 
little thinner, a little more careworn than when he 
saw her last, but beautiful still with the same subtle 
loveliness that had first charmed him. In that instant 
he forgot his greed for gold, his promise to another, 
he forgot all this, and he took her in his arnis and 
kissed her passionately, and held her there, heart 
against heart, whilst her sweet face was hidden om 
his shoulder, for he could not have borne to look 
into those pure truthful eyes now that he had aoiled 
his own soul with perfidy. 

He knew well that that was their last embrace,. 
that never more would he hold her thus; when 
words came, when she knew all she would despise 
him; his resolution wavered, for he loved her, 
selfishly, perhaps, but strongly. All traitors are 
cowards—Gerald Duncan dreaded the moment of 
explanation so surely approaching. 

It came. Shewithdrew herself from his encircling 
arm, she sank down on the sofa, her hand still in his, 
bright tears of gladness in her splendid eyes. 

“Oh, why didn’t you write to me, Gerald. Ihave 
missed you so cruelly.” 

“ How came you here?” he asked. 

** T could not stay at Prosington,” she cried, *‘It 
would have killed.me, butI wrote to tell you, Gerald. 
Every day I have been expecting you, and you «did 
not come.” 

“I never had the letter, Nettie. 
travelling since September.” 

“T have missed youso,” she said, fondly. “ There 
hasn’t been a day but I have wanted Oh, my 
darling, many has been the time whan I’ve thought 
if I could just see you, just hear your voice once, 
I’d be content to die.”’ 

“¢ Nettio.”” 

The word was almost more loving than an endear- 
ment. He fell to stroking her soft air, He knew it 
was their last meeting, as anything but strangers. 
The very last time that he would be near to Ler, or 
she would speak his name. 
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She guessed none of this. She leant against him 
as one who had found her support. 


Poor little Nettic! her’s had not beon avery happy 
life, and now her very last hope was flceing her. 

“JT don’t understand,” she said at last; “why did 
you come here, why did you send up your name if you 
did not know I was here ?”’ 

There was no suspicion in her tone, it was the 
simplest perplexity, he had been very wrong, very 
wicked, but he was touched by her child-like faith 
—by her excess of confidence, 

“I did not come to see you, Nettie.”’ 

Her head had been resting on his shoulder; she 
raised it quickly ; her hand had been clasped in his, 
she withdrew it ; she was blind no longer. Looking full 
into his face she asked in a dull, stolid tone, more 
painful than the bitterest upbraidings: 


“Then did you come tosee Miss Wild? Are you 
the Gerald sheis going to marry?” 
He did not answer; it was unneeded. She under- 


stood too well the silent answer of his eye ; she knew 
that he was false, the implicit faith, the child-like 
confidence fled. Janet Clive was a woman then, if 
sorrow and pain could make her one. She spoke no 
word, her very utterance seemed choked, she sat still 
looking at him with an intent searching gaze, His 
eye could not stand that scrutiny, he bent his head. 

‘* I never meant to be false to you,”’ he cried, “ but 
I longed to be rich, and the money tempted me.”’ 

Still she answered not, still that earnest, stony 
gaze. Allthe love he had ever felt for her, all his 
better feelings, came back to him at that moment ;he 
saw his despicable conduct in its truo light. 

‘ Nettie,’’ and never in the first days of their en- 
gagement had his voice been more supplicating, his 
prayér more passionate, “forgive me, forgive my 
perfidy. I will break with Rosamond—you shall never 
have to complain of meagain. I was an idiot; I never 
loved her. One hair of your head is dearer to me than 
all her wealth.” He essayed to take her hand, she 
drew it rapidly away. 

“Do you know how I have loved you?” and he 
shuddered as she resolutely spoke of her love in the 
past, “ Do you know that I have cared for you more 
than aught else on earth, that you were my first 
thought waking, and my last sleeping. Oh, Hvaven !” 
she cried, passionately,‘ how | have trusted you! I 
should as soon have doubted iy own soul as your 
truth. In every thought you had the largest share; 
through trouble—and I have known sore trouble since 
my father died—the hope of our union sustained me. 
I never dreamed of my life as passed apart from you. 
I think Paradise itself would have been blank to me 
without you. And you have deceived mo.” 

“ Forgive me,” he urged. 

“Forgive you!’ she interrupted, fiercely. ‘* Ican- 
not, Iam no saint,no martyr, You have taken my 
heart for a plaything, you have trampled on my love, 
you have basely betrayed my trust, and then you say, 
‘Forgive.’ What does my forgiveness signify to 
you? Miss Wild’s fortune will soothe any regret you 
may feel for your falseness, far better than such a 
simple word as pardon.” 

“I shall never possess Miss Wild’s fortune, Nettie. 
Do not be so cruel to yourself and me! Try me this 
once again! Let things be as they were!’ 

“They oan never be so again if I willed it ever so. 
Nothing could give me back my faith and trust; 
nothing could give back your honour. I am poor, Iam 
not ashamed to own it;in all the world I have no 
friend. Fortune doesn’t seem to have been very kind 
to me,”’ with a hollow laugh, ‘* but I can afford a little 
pity from the bottom of my heart, that heart you 
have spurned. I pity the girl who will bo your wife.” 

“Why did you not tell me you had tired of me ? 
Why did you not say you could not live without 
wealth ? I might have forgiven you then; but now 
you are doubly false, doubly guilty. In seven days’ 
time the bells will ring for your wedding. What 
would Miss Wild say if she could witness this little 
episode ? A pretty scene truly, but she would hardly 
tind it amusing,” and Janet laughed »zain till Duncan 
shuddered. 

“Don’t,” he said, brokenly. “‘ Reproach me as much 
as you like —I deservoit, but don’t laugh like that, it’s 
awful, it makes the very blood in my veins curdle.” 


“It is your work, rejoice in it if you can; this, 


night has changed me as no years could have done. 
You have taught me two new passions— hatred and 
contempt !” 

Suddenly, with a rare swiftness, her expression 
changed, the mad anger gave way to a reproachful 
sadness, her whole face softened. 

“IT have cause enough to hate you, but I do not for- 
get that there was a time—ah, how longago it seems 
—when I loved you madly, and you fancied you loved 
me, Ifcver it comes to you to remember that time, 
and men do think of their follies sometimes, you 
know, be gentle with her. She loves you; don’t let 





her know you have married her for her money.” 

Sbe had a deep pity for Rosamond. Had Gerald 
loved the heiress Janet would have hated her; now 
she had a fellow feeling for her. 

He took no notice of the allusion to the heiress 
Miss Wild; he had forgotten the advantages of his 
union with her, He remembered only that he was 
losing Nettie. 

He himself had first broken the chains that bound 
him to her, and now he would have given all his 
grand future to rivet them again. 


(To be Continued.) 








HER TEMPLE AND CROWN. . 





I dreamed that at her dainty feet I placed 

A golden crown with brightest gems em- 
braced— 

Smooth pearls that dimly flashed the light, 

And diamonds that well-nigh dazed the 
sight 

With their effulgence ; emeralds green, 

And rubies red, such as no mortal queen 

Even of far Orient India had seen. 


I saw her, weeping, spurn the crown away, 

And in the midnight vision heard her say : 

Take back the bauble; 1 a richer crown 
would wear, 

Studded with gems far brighter and more 
rare 


Than slaves have taken from Brazilian 
mine. 

Or keen-eyed divers found beneath the 
brine 


On Coromandel’s coast or Ceylon’s side, 
To deck the headdress of a monarch’s 
bride,” 


Then, in my dream, I reared a palace fair, 

With opal dome uplifted bigh in air 

On jaspar pillars, capped with chalerdon, 

Whereon the eager, radiant morning sun 

Shed wealth of lustre. Perfumed zephyrs 
strayed 

Adown the spacious corridors, and made 

Sweet music as they tinkled silver bells, 

And woke rare melodies in echoing shells 

Pendant from arches of pure amethyst 

With coral clusters crested, which, when 
kissed 

By the warm sun, threw back upon the air 

Reflex of blushes such as modest maidens 
wear, 


** Take this fair temple, matchless queen,”’ 
I said; 

“Here is thy royal throne of sapphire, 
canopied 

With cloth of gold, with satin underborne; 

It’s steps of ivory that shall soon be worn 

By knees of worshippers, who will bend to 
thee, 

And pledges give to serve thee faithfully ; 

It’s stanchions crystal, flecked with garnet 


And onyx yellow-veined, and varied topaz, 
too, 

Carnelian, chrysoberyl paly green, 

And brown, and blue, and jet black tourma- 
line.” 

Then, as she looked upon the glorious face, 

Her eyes with dewy lustre filled again. 

**Is’t thus you seek me? What are gems 
to me— 

The richest gems of niggard earth or sea ? 

Crown me with love, undying love, I pray, 

And let me reign supreme within your 
heart alway. 

That be my temple.” 
spoke ; 

But when I would have answered, I awoke. 


It was thus she 





YOU CAN’T TOUCH PITCH WITHOUT BEING 
DEFILED. 





It isa homely old proverb, but there never was a 
truer one. You cannot keep the company of wicked 
people without being in a measure smirched by their 
wickedness. 

The hand that is soiled will blacken the clean 
hand that it touches, and be no cleaner. Good 
people have done bad people good, but only by be- 





coming their masters. 





In intimacy, it is sad to say, the purer drops in- 
evitably to the level of the more impure. More 
especially it is so in marriage; for the laws of 
Heaven and man make the husband the head of the 
family, and the heart of the wife gives him the 
mastery. 

The good woman who marries a bad man with the 
hope of reforming him, does a dangerous thing— 
almost always a fatal thing for herself. It is well to 
remember always that one cannot touch pitch with- 
out being defiled. 








SCIENCE. 


How To Preserve Hors.—A new method of 
keeping hops has recently been patented in 
America, the past experiments in which are re- 
ported to have been highly successful, carbonic acid 
being the preservative agent. An air-tight, tin- 
lined box is loosely filled with hops. Carbonic acid, 
made in a soda-fountain machine by the usual sul- 
phuric acid and marble dust process, is then intro- 
duced through a tube that reaches to the bottom. 
The gas gradually fills the box, driving the air be- 
fore it as it rises from the bottom. The hops are 
then pressed down and more filled in, a further 
supply of gas being produced ; and this process is 
repeated till the box is filled with compressed hops 
thoroughly saturated with carbonic acid. The lid 
is then put on, and, more gas neving been added 
under pressure, in order to drive out the last trace 
of air, the box is at once hermetically sealed. _ 

A New Test CoLtour.—The flowers of the violet 
and iris have recently been found to yield a very 
fine blue colour, which is a more delicate test for 
acids and alkalies than the solution of litmus com- 
monly employed. The name of the new colour is 
phyllocyanin. It will probably before long find its 
way into all chemical laboratories. 

NoTHING LIKE PaprEer.—A contemporary thus 
describes a new adaptation of paper: ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Paper Car Wheel Company, of Hudson, has 
specimens of 30, 33, and 42 inch wheels of its manu- 
factare. These wheels have steel tires made with 
an inside flange and a cast-iron hub, On each side 
of the hub and tire wrought-iron or steel plates 
3-16 inch thick are bolted, and the space between 
the plates is filled with compressed or, rather, con- 
densed paper. This paper is made of straw-boards 
4inch thick, pasted together with paste made of 
rye-flour, and first made into sections about 4 inch 
thick. These are subject to a pressure of about 
400 tons for about five hours, and are then dried 
with hot air, These sections are then pasted together 
in the same way, 80 as to get the requisite thickness, 
about 3} inches, and are again pressed and dried. 
They thus form a disc, which is turned off, and the 
tire forced on with a pressure of about 150 tons. 
The plates are then bolted to the inside and outside 
of the wheel with } inch bolts. old wheel is 
exhibited, ‘one of the first paper car wheels ever 
made; it has run under a Pullman car312,000 miles 
without the tire being turned.’ One of the wheels 
is shown with a portion of the plates and paper 
discs cut away, so as to show the inside structure. 
One of the paper discs is also exhibited, and if a 
separate tire and hub were shown the exhibit 
would be complete. The wheels are painted bril- 
liantly red, which might be described as ‘ mono- 
chromo-engineering.’ ”’ 

INOCULATION WITH Dgap BLoop.—It is well 
known that surgeons are often seriously injured by 
accidentally cutting themselves with instruments 
that have been recently used for dissecting purposes. 
The wounded part swells, and mortification often 
ensues, necessitating amputation and sometimes 
causing death. In order to determine the poisonous 
properties of this putrid blood M. Davaine has pub- 
lished the result of several experiments made upon 
rabbits. The liquid used was the blood of an ox 
that had been ten days slaughtered. This, by sub- 
cutaneous injection, he administered to his subjects 
in varying quantities, obtaining by successive dilu- 
tions with water the most infinitesimal attenuations. 
Killing one animal he would take its infected blood 
and force the same into the veins of another, and so 
on until he reached what he terms the twenty-fifth 
generation. On this last experiment he says: 
‘** Four rabbits received respectively one trillionth, 
one ten-trillionth, one hundred trillionth, and one 
quadrillionth cf a drop of blood from a rabbit belong- 
ing to the preceding generation that had died from 
the effects of one-trillionth dose. Of the four, but 
one animal died—that which received the one ten 
trillionth. It appears, then, that the limit of the 


transmissibillty of the poison in the rabbit reaches 
the one trillionth part of a drop of decayed blood. 
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CHAPTER LIl. 


OLivE wondered whether Mr. Normanby was 
about to expiain Morgan Verner’s shortcomings, and 
make them to spring from a fault of hers ? 

‘*He saw it and it made him desperate—a disap- 
pointed lover will do mad things; and that scene 
which so outraged every feeling of your heart—that 
scene in which he insulted your respected father and 
yourself—was the result of a madness, an insanity, 
produced by your coidness——”’ f 

He paused a moment, and Olive trembled. 

“Do not think I blame you—who can give their 
heart—who can carry it in bis hand, and bestow it 
were he will? No, you did all you could do; but do 
not utterly condemn Morgan if he felt the bitterness 
of \. :—shallI say contempt—and was maddened 
by iv.” 

of Are you speaking truly?’ said Olive, turning 
her deep eyes upon him. 

Normanby placed his hand upon the flower stand, 
and leaned towards her where she bad sunk into'a 
chair. 

“AsI am a living man!’ he said, “Morgan is 
not altogether bad—I will prove it to you, If he 
where you could not retract, you could not withdraw 
from your bond.”” 

“No,” said Olive, with a pale face, and an air of 
despair. “Ihave given my word! I will not with- 
draw !’’ 

“And you will fulfil it without unnecessary de- 
lay ?” said Mr. Normanby, softly, “if I can prove to 
you,” hecontinued, quickly and insinuatingly, “ that 
Morgan has changed, has reformed, is, worthy—no, 
that he can never be—but is not unworthy of you— 
you will marry him ?” 

Olive turned white, and locked her hands together 
under the spell of this wonderful man’s voice and 
eyes and presence. 

With something like.a wail she replied: 

‘Why should I struggle against fate? Ihave 
bg my pledge, I must redeem it! Yes—yes—I 
will- —’ 


Then she paused, 


[NEARING THE SECRET.] 


At the moment a sudden shock ran through her. 

Before her excited vision there seemed to rise a 
figure. : 

The figure of a stalwart, rough-clad man, with a 
face tanned by the sun, and,saddened by some 
sorrow! P 

The face looked at her, as it seemed, and the lips 
formed the word: 

“No!” 

It was only fancy—there was no face thore; no- 
thing but flowers and empty space—but the fancy 
moved her strangely. 

With a sudden gesture she said: 

“Do you remember Reuben ?”’ 

Normanby looked at her face with fearful scru- 
tiny. 

“* Yes—well,’’ he said. 

“ You—you—know all about—about——’ 

His disappearance. . Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘ He was 
unworthy of your thought. Vile by birth and act 
—a criminal, heartless, profligate, a felon!” 

“ Do not say that!’’ she exclaimed in a low voice 
of anguish. ‘Donot say that! Tell me—auswer 
me in one worl—is he alive or—or—dead!’’ 

** Dead!”’ said Mr. Normanby, in a solemn voice. 
** Dead !. Beyond the reach of justice. He died on 
the Portsmouth road, and was buried in a pauper’s 
grave !”’ 

Olive’s face twitched as if someone had stretched 
out an unseen hand and stabbed her. 

There was a long pause. 

Normanby covld read in her white constrained 
— the thoughts that were chasing through her 

rain. 

At last she looked up with a bitter, desperate 
smile, 

‘What matters it?”’ she said. “Yes, I will do 
as you advise; prove to me that Morgan Verner is 
not the vile creature I deem him, and I will marry 
him before the summer has gone!” 

“How can I thank you?” breathed Mr. Nore 
manby. 

‘‘ Why should you?’ demanded Olive, looking up 
at him with a sudden glance of suspicion, 

* Because, Miss Seymour—do not judge me as the 
world judges me—believe that I have some feeling ! 
Morgan is my oldest friend; I would see him and 
you happy!” 

Then with a inclination of the head, Mr. Nor- 
manby glided way, murmuring that he had letters to 








write, and would venture to use the library. 
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He only wrote one letter, and it ran as follows 
“Dear MonGay, 

“I have prepared the way ; come down, 
but see me before you venture to have speech with 
any one else here. 


** Yours, 
“ NORMANBY.” 

At dinner, when Sir Edward, looking every inch 
an aristocrat, made his appearance and welcomed the 
new Member of Parliament, Mr. Normanby amused 
the old man, and charmed, with a strange power, the 
young girl. 

His voice was soft, pliable, impressive, and no 
subject could be started concerning which he did not 
know something entertaining and instructive. 

Over a cigar—smoked in the billiard-room—after 
Olive and Sir Edward had retired, the great man 
mused deeply. 

“ How weak, how soft. are the best and the cutést 
specimens of humanity !’’ he murmured. ‘* They are 
like wax in my bands! This girl. even, a woman full 
of that peculiar wisdom which flourishes in the 
feminine breast, is but @ puppet in my hands. Ah! 
How beautiful she is, how womanly, how tender, 
how majestic! Have I sacrificed too much to ambi- 
tion in deciding to yield her to that sot and idiot, my 
dear friend, Morgan? Oould I not have taken her 
for myself ?” 

He paced up and down two or three times, then 
shook bis head as he flung the stump of his cigar 
away. 

“No, I was right to withstand temptation. I 
should have loved that woman, and sacrificed all to 
her. Now I love no one but myself, and I am 
safe!” 

Two days afterwards Morgan Verner arrived, 

Mr, Normanby was strolling round the avenue con- 
ning some Parliamentary papers, studying a question 
upon which he would no doubi make one of the 
speeches for which he was celebrated; speeches 
sharp and sarcastic, and yet polished with a fine wit 
and knowledge of human nature. 

He looked up from his paper as the gound of horses’ 
hoofs rang out, and stepped somewhat suddenly from 
behind a tree. 

Morgan started with that peculiar look of terror 
which women of weak nerves and men of guilty con- 
sciences and dram drinking habits acquire, 

“What the fiend!” he exclaimed. “Hallo, ig it 
you, Normanby ?” 








He broke off with an attempt at an airy smile. 
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“Yes,” said Normanby, “and I am compli- 
mented !’’ . 

“ didn’t know you were coming here until T got 
your note—deuced short——” . 

“But sweet!’ put in Normanby. “And like 4 
good boy you have obeyed, and come down at 
once.”’ ae 

“T am tired of London,” said Morgan, irrit- 
ably. 

And London, no doubt, is tired of you,’” retorted 
Mr. Normanby, with delightful eandour. “But get 
down, will you, I want —_ to ages oa t 
with my neck strained, and my eyes 

Sauna slid eff bie horse rather sullenly, and 
walked by its side. 

Mr. Normanby fed the way down s side path. — 

“Let me have a look at you,” he eaid, taking 
Morgan’s arm, with a half friendly, half contemp- 
tuous expression. 

as Tem he said, dropping the arm, sud moddisg 
his head. “ AsJexpected. You still consider brandy 
the chief of good Mquors, and gambling the best pee~ 
time 1 Morgan, you he¥e been going the pace 
again !”” ° 

ee And if I have, what then ?” snarled Morgan, “am 
I to be called to account like a schoolboy. You dex’t 
want me to go into s monastery, I suppose. 

“ No, for the sake of the monks,” replied Mr. Nor- 
manby. “No, I donot wish youto become a monk, 
my dear Morgan ; om the contrary, I desire, with all 
my heart, to see you the wife of one of the most 
beautifukand charming ladies.” 2 

“ Ab, you mean Olive,” broke in Morgan, with an 
impatient gesture. “*Pon my life, I’m sometimes 
tempted to think you are in love with her yourself, 
Nor,” he added, witb a aneer. 

‘<It is a fortanate thing for you, my dear friend, 
that I am not,” replied Normanby, “or——" * 

** You'd have robbed me of my wife as well as of 
my seat in Parliament,” put in Morgan, with a ma- 
liciows seowl. . 

* Exactly, concisely, and effectively ex 
assented Mr. Normanby. “I should have wooed and 
won Miss Seymour for myself, whereas being true to 
your interests—and my own—I have been trying all 
these years to win herfor you.” ; 

“ Ah; very fine!” said Morgan, with a bitter sneer. 
“It seems to me, Normanby, that you have been 
playing poker with me and my governor for cards 


Mr. Normanby interrupted bim with a silvery 
laugh. 

“Just awakened to the truth of it all, dear Mor- 
gan,” heexcisimed, ‘‘ All these months you have 
been asleep to the fact that I would not touch this 
dirty, soulless, dishonourable hand of yours, if I 
couldn’t get something in the way of compensation 
for the degradation!’’ i 

“ Degradation !”” almost screamed Morgan, his un- 
healthy-looking face going livid and spotted, “ De- 
gradation to shake hands with me—me—Morgan 
Verner, heir to Deane Hollow! Degradation! Who 
are you—where do you come from? what are you ss 
and with a spiteful sneer he confronted the immove- 
able sphinx. 

“Lam Hoxace Normanby, Member of Parliament 
— gentleman by act of Parliament, and — your 
master!’’ replied Normanby, with a significant 
smile. 

Then as Morgan quailed beneath the smile and its 
hidden meaning, Normanby slid hig arm, and said, 
with an amused smile 

“« Well, now we have played our little bit of melo- 
drama—now we have stamped snd ranted and done 
the theatrical to our most intense enjoyment and 
satisfaction, let ua proceed to something more sub- 
stantial and profitable. You understood the signifi. 
cance of my note ?”’ 

** You have put thingssquare here ?”’ said Morgan, 
nodding his head sullenly towards the house. 

“No, that is your task,” said Mr, Normanby, “I 
have, like a pioneer, or diplomat, somewhat prepared 
the way ior you, and though I say it, the feat was 
not easy of accomplishment. You had choked that 
way pretty well up with weeds and evil obstructions. 
Ab, my dear Morgan, what a grand thing it is to be 
born into the world an idiot! Don’t start ; I really 
envy you! Jt must be so charming to take things 
thus easify. Now if I had gone se near spoiling-such 
a fine chance as you have should have eut my throat, 
while you, you het the lady fly to the wilde of Aus. 
tralia, and after disgracing yourself beyond belief, 
dash off to London and plunge into the mire, You 
have been gambling, drinking, spending money 


“Nor, that will do,” said Morgan, insinuating)y 
“Stop. thepe, for it reminds me that I’ve searcely a 


penny to carry on the war with. I haven’t, it’s a 
fact! I've spent the governor's miserable allowance 
over and over again before [ got it; the cards have 
never been so beastiy unlucky! and if it hadn’t been 
for that old brute of a Jew——”’ 

« + ba old heute of a Jow?” asked Normanby, 
quietly. 

“Why that skim-flint, Ben Assi!” groaned Mor 
gan; 

“Don’t call mames,” said Normanby, 4 
though his immocent eyes seemed to flash ae 
and the ham@ whieh rested on the saddle clenched 
hard and firm. “Don’t call names. Is Bem Assi 
troublesome ?” 


“ Troublesome! Heng him for « stingy wretch of s 
Jou, bute Ginae® ote outef me! Normanby, I 


mast have money 
“ Well. Pl ces. Meanwhile, I’ve this toasy : that 
chance of ever being master of Dingley 


ahair! Bya hair, mark and you have 
ae pe eelf to ent it!” 
* What am I te do 2" asked 
Wigs pray a you can, a 
keep awsy from the liquor, show every respect to Sir 
Edward—whem you nearly remember—and 
don’t give Miss Seymour too of your com. 


y 
“* nies thing to tell s man! Proed, stuck-up 
me’ 


PS Dec?s Gvcaten ber!” said Normanby, laying his 
hand upem Morgan’s azm with eush # grip that he 
winced. “Don’t threaten her, you idiot, er I shall 
be tenspted to kick yom! Mosgan, my dear fellow, I 
admire you! You are so thorough. with 
that bemutiful girl you are a sa Sok rnp, 2 and 
yet you threaten her—hah, 


+ That I have engaged to 
prove to ber that yea have improved, and that you 
have developed from a baboon into something like a 
mae. If Ecan so prove it to her, if you can restrain 
yourself and pretend that you are « n, she 
will marry you ; if not, well then I have done with 
you, andI leave you to the tender mercies of that 
gentleman whom youso politely term a wretch of a 
Jew!’ 

“Does she know I am coming?” asked Mor- 
gan. 

“*No,” said Normanby. “ And now let us get on, 
and remember! Watch every word you_speak, every 
deed you do. Drink one glass of brandy too much 
—show any insolence to Sir Edward, attempt to en- 
croach upon your privileges—and good-bye to all 
your chances of becoming heir to Diagley!” 

‘And to your ten thousand pounds!” sneered Mor- 
gan, viciously. 

“Exactly,” retorted Mr. Normanby. “You are 
not so great a donkey as to think that I would help 
you, if Ido not by so doing help myself. Hush! 
bere comes Sir Edward !” 


CHAPTER 


Moraaw had improved. 

This was the general opinion, and Olive herself 
ere with an uneasy feeling, to admit its 
truth. 

The blatant air of insolent self-assurance was 
toned down to @ quiet, which, if somewhat sallen, 
was still infinitely preferable to that which it had 
superseded. 

At table he drank very sparingly, and avoided the 
stronger liquors. 

To Olive herself he was eminently respectful, 
and seemed to avoid her rather than otherwise, 
while with Sir Edward his manner had become 
markedly attentive and almost obsequious, 

The magic which had produced this wondrous 
change might have been found at no great distance, 
for wherever Morgan went his familiar spirit, 
Horace Normanby, went with him. 

It was Mr. Normanby who sat next him at dinner, 
and heiped over some little anecdote or joke; it was 
Mr. Normanby who played billiards and pyramids 
with him in the Dingley billiard-room, and thus 
keg him from the village alehouse. 

t was Mr. Normanby who shot with him, rode 
with him, and hovered about him from rorning to 
night, like the guardian spirit that he most surely 


was. 
And although the surveillance was hateful to Mor- 


LIIf. 


was b» 
Sometimes he would find himself alone with Qlive, 





gan im the extreme, he had the sense to see that it | 7 
tor hice villain who had reiaed him 
phasis. 


In public he addressed her as Miss Seymour, and 
only once or twice when they were alone, had he 
veptured on the familiar “‘ Olive !’’ 

Yes, he was greatly improved, and his father, who 
rode over and dined at the Hall occasionally, could 
mot help congratulating him upon his changed 
manners. 


Thea Morgan grinned, and the grin seemed to 
eay: 

Wait anti? IT have gained my end—wait until I 
am on the right side of the bedge—and then I will 
have my revenge on you ali!” 

Thoroughly as Normanby had mastered the miser- 

gman, there was still some traits which 
him. 

Por one thing, the astute mentor remarked that 
Morgan had taken am imveterate dislike to the library, 
snd would on no account spend even a few minutes 
Within its book-lined walls. 

One mornizg Normanby had asked him to bring « 
book for him from a certain shelf, and Morgan had 

“Ob, I rege thera?" he sald, shifting bis gl 

can’t go th he said, shifting his glance. 
“Tim capo to Kuck coms g over!” 

On another occasion he wanted to write a letter, 
and Sir Edward told bina tet geper snd envelopes 
were on the library table. ~ 

M got up and left the room, presemably to 
avail ef the invite, but Normanby, who stole 
after him, esw bim hesitate st the deor, and then 
hastily tarm run 

“One would you seen & ghost in the 
library, my dear Morgan! Y¥aw seem to have a dread 

remarked 


of i,” be » leughingty. K 
fenghed likewise, but certain pallor over- 
face, which comvineed Normanby that 
something unpleasant eommected itself with the 
voided room, and & closer wateb than ever. 
— now Nc visit wae drawing to a 


Morgan was goieg with him—for Normanby could 
not trust him out of his sight—and the hour was ap- 
proaching in which Olive was to acknowledge that 
her future husband had improved sufficiently to de- 
mand the fulfilment of her promise. 

On the evening preceding the day of their depar- 
ture, Normanby proposed a walk. 

Olive and the two gentlemen strolled down the 
avenue, and careless of their road, wended their way 
towards the hill, 

Morgan was silent, Normanby was talking his 
best, and winning a smile from the dreamy and 
thoughtful mood in which Olive seemed plunged. 

Half way up the hill, Normanby, whose eyes were 
keen as a hawk’s, distinguished in the twilight a 
figure descending with rapid, uneven steps. 

‘* Who is this ?” he asked. 

Olive looked up, and in snother minute the wild, 
untidy figure of what was ence the genial, jovial 
Farmer Styles bore down upon them. 

“It is Farmer Styles,” said Olive, in a low voice, 

Morgan started, and pausing a moment, drew a 
little im the rear, 

The poor farmer came on ata slipshod, unsteady 
gait, and with # vacant look upon bis face. 

Normanby raised his hat with fine courtesy, and 
the farmer swung his off in return, giving » profound 
bow to Olive. 

Suddenly he seemed to catch sight of the figure at 
the back, and stopping short, he wheeled about. 
“How d’ye do? how d’ye do, Mr. Morgan?” he 
said, in a shrill voice. “Gilad to see ye—giad to see 

e pe 

? Morgan shrank back with a look of dread and 

horrer, but the farmer advanced and held ont hid 

wasted hand. 

Morgan literally cowered behind Normanby. 

‘* He is quite harmless,” murmured Olive. 

Morgan with a great effort took the hot hand 

in - cold, trembling one. aM 

“It isn’t often we eee’ ye in this neighbourhood, 

Mr. Morgan,”’ he said. “ You be a sight for bad eyes ? 

Hab, hah! Going up the hill tothe farm? That’s 

right! You’ see Polly; she’s sitting at the gate, 

there! Ask her to show ye the sweet peas, and the 

sparrowgrass! Hah, bah! You used to like to spend 

an hour or two'at the farm, Mr. Morgan, and right 

welcome you were and always will be! Come, 

upand ask Polly to give yous glass of the cyder! 

There’s some of your old favourite left. We keeps 

it for you, and many’s the time I’ve said you'd come 

and help yourself as you used to do. Geo an, sir, 
wilt do the honours—she’ll be glad to see 


ou . 
The poor bedazed father wrung the kandof the 
a hearty em- 





and them he sought sefety in. silence. 
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Morgan’s face blanched, and his eyes looked almost 
as wild asthe madman’s, t 

“Send him away, Nor!” he muttered, hoarsely. 

Ho’ll do some injury !” 

Before anyone could speak further, Farmer Styles 
had started off agait, and Morgan wiped his fore- 
head, upon whieh great drops of eold sweat bad 
broken out, 

** You need have nofear,” said Olive, with a grave 
contempt. ‘ Farmer Styles would not burt a fly!” 

“Ts he always like this ?’’ asked Normanby. 

** Yes,” said Olive, ** when be is away from homé 
he always fancies that his daughter is waiting for 
him, and he is cheerfok. Whén he gets home he re- 
members that she has gone, and relapses into a pro- 
found melancholy !” 

“Let us go back. I<"pon my word I feel quite 
upset,’’ said Morgan, and his white face and trem- 
bling lips proclaimed that he had spoken the trath. 

Olive turned at once, and Normanby, as she did so, 
found time and opportunity to whisper in the guilty 
crayen’s ear: 

“Do you want. to betray all f 
idiot!” 

But it was difficylt to stifle the tempest of dread 
which the old man’s words and appearance had 
aroused in Morgan’s cowardly heart, and there was 
still another trial for him to meet. that evening. 

“Let us try the wead,”’ said Normanby, thinking 
that the shade there might in some way conceal 
Morgan’s discomforture, and they turned down the 
bridle path down which Rouben had so often trodden 
in his way taand fromthe Hall. 

As they penetrated into the dimness of the trees 
Morgen plucked up heartiand ventured a laugh upon 
his late fear, 

“TI always have a horror ef madmen,” he said, 
**Can’t stand them, 1’4 have that old gentleman 
locked up, Miss Seymonr,’’ 

Olive made noreply, and they proceeded in silence, 
which was broken by Morgan. 

‘What's that?” he asked, pointing to a thin 
streak of smoke whith rose from among the trees. 

“‘Smoke,”’ said Normanby ; ‘‘ which pretty plainly 
indicates fire,” 

Olive’s heart beat, 

This was the spotupon which the gipsy’s tent had 
been pitched. ; 

“ Gipsies,’’. continued Normanby, as they drew 
nearer. ‘* They don’t frighten you, I suppose, Mor- 
gan, he added, with a smile. 

Morgan had to laugh, but the laugh died on his 
lips, for the bushes parted, and the ugly, deformed 
figure of Welta the dwarf stood before them. 

Olive stopped—Normanby drew closer beside her. 

Morgan advanced a step and then paused, unde- 
cided whether to go on or remain with the other 


twe. 

‘Well, my good friend,” said Normanby, eyeing 
Welta with a smile, ‘I think I remember you. 
Isn*t your name: Welta?” 

“ Welta,” croaked the gipsy, nodding his headand 
eyeing Normanby with a bird-like glance ot his 
smal], dark eye; ‘‘yes, Welta, at your service, 
gentlemen, and youre, lady. Hah!” and he limped 
neerer, ‘*it is the fair lady from the Hall,”” And he 
— his teeth. “Have you brought him back, 
lady ¢” A 

Olive turned aside. 

* Do not be alarmed,’’ said Normanby, in a low 
voice. “I will give him something.” And he put 
hie hand in bis ‘pocket and then held out a 
sbilling. 

“Here,” he said; ‘tell your own fortune, my 
little friend, and we, will wish you good night,” 

Welta took the shilling in his long, claw-like 
hands and turned it over, then, with a grotesque baw, 
handed it back. 

“A thousand pounds wouldn't buy him,’’ he said; 
“A fine boy like that is worth a Jew’s ransom! 
Look at him! Did you ever see. a prettier little 
cherub? He's a gipsy!. and he can jump like a 
squirrel and swim Jike a pike, and sing like a lark, 
and ride like e flash of lightning! Sell him for a 
shilling! Hah! hah!” And witha burst of mad 
scorn, the dwarf rolled himself on the ground and 
hugged his arms as.if he held a child in them. 

Normanby looked from one to the other, 

Olive seemed rooted to the spot. 

Morgan, uneasy and feverish, muttered: 

“The cursed place is full of madmen, 
away,” 

As if the dwarf had heard the mattered words, he 
sprang to his feet and limped and shuffled towards 
Morgan. 

aoe stood his ground, but half raised his 
Blick, 


Courage, you 


Come 


“Hah! hah!” croaked Welta. “ Brave boy! And 
who’s this pretty gentleman? I know the face—I 
know the face!’ 

“Stand back, you imp of Satan!” said Morgan, 
sullenly, “I am the squire’s son—heir of Deano 
Hollow, and if I were master here you’d go pack- 


ing.” 

‘i What does he say?” croaked Welta, with a burst 
of awful laughter, He squire’s son—heir of Deane 
Hollow? Him? Hah! hah!” And with a sudden- 
ness which startled the group, he snatched up a 
brand and held it to Morgan’s face. ‘Him the 
squire’s son? It’s false! Out with you for a falsify- 
ing young hound! You're Morgan Verner—you 
killed the pup? Stoned it to death, you young hound ! 
Hah! hah! Heir to the Grange, eh? Not while 
another lives—another ands better! Welta knows 
—Welta knows! Mad! You're mad, young master, 
not Welta! Heir to the Grange! Hah! bah!” 
And with another wild laugh, he flung the torch 
aside and squatted down like a savage, his elbows 
resting on his knees and his eyes fixed with a mock- 
ing stare upon the enraged face of Squire Vernex’s 
son. 

Normanby, who had watched the scene with an in- 
terest. of the strongest. description, touched Olive’s 
arm, 

‘* Let us go while he is quiet,” he said, 

Olive started and moved forward, the two keeping 
close at her side. 

A few yards from the spot she looked round and 
saw that the dwarf was beckoning to her in a stealthy 
way. 

She paused a moment, then said: 

“Will you wait a moment? The poor fellow wants 
to speak to me, and I——”* 

**No, no!”? said Morgan, ‘Don’t be foolish, Miss 
Seymour. He ought to be in a lunatic asylum. He'll 
do you some injury!” 

Olive smiled faintly, and with a gesture of com- 
mand indicated that she would be alone. 

Then, with a quick, fearless step, she returned to 
the still seated dwarf, 

“Do you wish to speak to me, Welta?” she 
said, putting her hand on his shoulder gently, 

“Hush !’’ said Welta, looking round him cunningly. 
“Can that popinjay hear ?” 

** No,” said Olive. ‘ Do not be afraid.” 

“No, no, I’m not afraid,” said Welta, in a low 


“He says—that false young hound—that he’s the 
squire’s son! Don’t believe him! I know who’s 
the squire’s sop, and I'll tell you—I’ll tell you if 
you'll give me back my boy!” * 

Olive’s eyes filled, and a tear ninst have dropped 
- the old man’s hand, for he started and looked 
at it. 

“Crying, Reu?” he murmured, vacantly. ‘‘Don’t 
ory. I never saw you ory before, Jad, You shall 
have her—you shall. have her! Mark old Welta’s 
words! Don’t cry, Reu.” 

Olive's tears feli faster. There was a pause, then 
Welta clutched at something hidden in his bosom, 

* Hush!’ he sxid; “ don’t let them hear. Come 
to-night, alone. Hush !’’ 

He would say no more, but, still clutching at the 
mysterious something, waved her impatiently 
away, 


se 


CHAPTER LIV. 


NorHtna was said at dinner respecting the inci- 
dents of the morning, but al} three were dwelling 
upon them, and Morgan’s face, clouded and sullen, 
showed that he had not recovered from the meeting 
with the two lunatics, as he termed Farmer Styles 
and poor old Welta. 

After dinner, while Sir Edward sipped his wine 
and chatted with that affable ease which only old 
age and an intellect enfeebled by time or sorrow can 
produce, Morgan stretched and yawned, and looked 
significantly at Normanby. 

At last Sir Edward rose, andthe two younger 
gentlemen strolled into the billiard-room—an addi- 
tion to the Hall made in compliance to the tastes of 
itsfuture master. 

** What do you make of it? Whatdo you think 
of it all?’’ asked Morgan feverishly of Normanby, 
who, cool as usual, puffed at his cigar with half. 
closed eyes. 

“Think of what?” asked the astute mentor. 

** Of those two lunatics, and their chatter,’’ re- 
plied Morgan. 

“That it might be dangerous if cavried too far,” 
replied Normanby. ‘‘ What a coward you are, my 
‘dear Morgan! Do youknow that your ica went aa 
pale a8 this eigar ash ?”’ 





‘And good reason too!’ said Margan, sullenly, 


voice ; then drawing her down to him he whispered : / 





ue. thonght, the old idiot was going to strike 
me ” 


“Gnilty congtience!” said Mr. Normanby, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “An unpleasant scene for you 
for many reasons! Poor little girl! what has be- 
come of her?” 

_ “That’s my business !” said Morgan, colour- 
ing. 

“Quite,” said Notmanby, waving his hand, “and 
Tam glad it is not mine. But what do you fear 
from the old man’s tamblings ?” 

“Only that Olive may ? or imagine some- 
thing.” 

Normanby nodded. 

“T see.” 

“What had that other old madman—the old 
gipsy vagabond—to say to her; he was whispering 
to her for some minutes ?” 

‘You don’t fear anything in that quarter, do 
you t” asked Mr. Normanby, eyeing his companion 
closely. 

““N—o!” said Morgan, with an oath, “I don’t, 
but he may have heard something.’’ 

There rose before him that dark night, when, 
dressed after the fashion of Reuben, he crawled 
through the shrubbery at which they were look- 
ing. 
‘Then what have you to fear?’ demanded Mr. 
Normanby, . ‘‘ The best thing you can do is to close 
the matter. Play your cards carefully, and get 
Olive to name an early day. Once married, you are 
safe, my friend!” 

Morgan sighed. 

“Once married, I am doomed to this life, I sup- 
pose? Fancy being shut up here with that dying 
old man, and a wife all dignity and temper, ready 
ie start out upon you any moment. A pleasant 

ife!’’ 

‘* A safe one !’’ said Normanby, significantly. 

**They had finished their cigars by this time, and 
after a wash, repaired to the drawing-room. 

Olive was at the piano, pleying. 

Normanby glided to the piano, and bent over 

er. 
‘T am counting the hours,’’ he said, with a plain- 
tive air. ‘To-morrow I shall have planged into 
the busy London again!’’ 

“I am sorry you are going,” said Olive, with a 
start; for she had been thinking, and had not known 
that he was near her. 

‘* Ave you!’’ he said. “‘And Iamalso, very. It 
ig true that I ought to have taken flight long since; 
I have been wanted in London days back, but I 
could not tear myself away until I had accomplished 
my purpose!” 

Olive turned pale, 

‘Have 1 done so?’ he asked, watching her 
closely. 

‘** What purpose?” asked Olive, still playing, 

“Have you forgotten?” he said. ‘Did I not 
undertake to prove that Morgan has altered for the 
better? Haro I not praved it?” 

Olive could not say that he had not. 

‘*‘ He is changed,” she said, in a low voice, 

Mr. Normanby smiled triumphantly. 

‘*T am gatisfied,”’ he said fervently. ‘‘ And I will 
leaye him to pray you to fix the day for his happij- 
ness, unless you would gratify me greatly—very 
greatly —by naming it ?’’ 

Olive seemed to feel a heavy mountainous weight 
crushing her. 

* Not yet—not yet!’ she almost moaned. 

“Shall we say a month hence?” said Mr. Nor- 
manby, delicntely, 

“ Yes, a month or two hence,” replied Olive. 

Mr. Normanby murmured something like grati- 
tnde—he could not have been more moved had he 
been pleading for himself—and slowly moved away. 

Olive’s fingers strayed to the piano, and she sat 
white as death, playing a mournful cadence—her 
brain ina whirl, anda fever of expectation strug 
gling with the stupor of despair which seemed ta - 
envelope her. 

Welta’s words rang in her ears. 

“Gome to me to-night.” 

Tea was brought in and drank. 

‘The gentlemen gossipped about the last season's 
hunting, about farming, and the Academy pictures, 
The evening seowed as if it never would vanisla, 

At jast Sir Kdward rang for candles, and Olive’s 
maid appeared in the hall, 

Mr. Normanby pressed her hand, Morgan held i 
fbr a moment, Sir Edward kissed her, and then she 
ascouded.to her own room, Lopay following after, 

Her well-beloved mistress's face was conned and 
studied by thefaich{ul Lopsy asa missal is pondered 
and prayed over by a monk, and Topsy soon saw 
that something had happened or was about to happen 
to her darling Miss Olive. 
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Chat and gossip as she would she could not drive 
the absent look from Olive’s brow, and at last, 
“hen Olive said: “Do not unfasten my hair, Topsy, 
and do not wait,’ Topsy went off with a sad, fearful 
heart. 

She knew Olive too well to dream of asking for her 
confidence, and she lingered a few moments, hoping 
to hear a word of explanation from the mistress who 

ufided so much to her, but Olive left the chair at 
the dressing-table and sank into the easy one near 
ihe window, apparently lost in thought. 

There was nothing for it but to go, so Topsy very 
slowly went, 

fhen Olive’s manner and mood changed. 

She rose and paced the room with the restlessness 
of a caged tigress, her lips closely shut, her eyes 
dark and brooding. 

‘“‘Tam caught and caged! Ah, whocan be more 
miserable than the woman who has sold herself to 
evil that good may come? One mouth, at best two 
months more, and then—I shall be his wife! How 
short a respite! What helpless, miserable creatures 
are women! If 1 were a man I could face the 
world and fight for liberty! Helpless! helpless!” 

Then she leaned her elbows on the window sill 
and looked out at the night. 

It was dark, though a few stars gleamed through 
the deep blue. 

* Shall I go?” she murmured. “ Is it worth while ? 
What can ha tell me that will not inflict more and 
fresh barm, and what can I tell him that will not 
increase his misery. Poor, lonely, wretched old 

Velta! How can I teil him that his darling is 
dead? Dead! That dreadful word! There is no 
other like it! It means that there is no hope, that 
Hieaven and earth will not give back for a moment 
the loved one we have missed! Dead! Would that 
I were dead! 

No,” she added, quickly, with a sigh, “I have 
still ono left to live fur—my poor, dear father! How 
fondly he loves me—how closely he clings to his 
precious Dingley! Ah, I can at least make these 
last few years of his life bappy and peaceful, and I 
would do so at the peace of my own life.” 

Then she drew a cloak from her wardrobe and 
wrapped it round her. 

She could not rest, she would at least comfort the 
bereaved old man by listening to his wild 
rambling. 

It was dark, but she kuew every inch of the way, 
and knew no fear. 

Listening at the door to ascertain if any one was 
moving about, she convinced herself that the coast 
was clear, and quickly but noiselessly gained the long 
corridor. 

Her heart beat with apprehension lest some of the 
servants should hear and follow her, but the servants 
had long since retired to another part of the house, 
and the only man awake was Mr. Normanby, who sat 
poring over his speech. 

At the hall door her fear vanished; she stood in 
the open air and breathed freely. 

Drawing her cloak round her, she glided like a 
ghost down the avenue, and paused for a moment by 
the elm against which Reuben had leant when, on 
that moonlight night, she had seen him watching 
the Hall. 

She paused here, and a flood of tender, sad 
memories overcame her. 

With a blush and a sigh, she drew near to the tree 
and kissed it, 

It was a sad caress, and the tree seemed to 
tremble under it, for its leaves shook mournfully as 
she fleeted on again. 

A pause at the road to listen, and then she made 
for the wood. 

Here her progress was not so rapid, and the 
moments seemed ages to Ler until she caught sight 
of a thin curl of smoke which denoted old Welta’s 
camping fire. 

As she drew near, Olive paused and looked 
through the bushes. 

A small fire just gave light enough to enable her 
to see the twisted, grotesque figure as it bent over 
the blaze, warming its shrivelled, claw-like hands. 

The head, covered with its long, matted hair was 
vent a little on one side, as if the owner were listen- 
ing, and at Olive’s next movement the figure rose 
and limped towards the bush. 

Olive stepped forward and put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

Welta raised a brand and regarded her for a mo- 
ment with a wandering look. 

“It is I~Olive. Youremember, Welta?” she said. 

** Aye,” he replied, in his hoarse, raven-like notes. 


“You've come, fair lady, I thought you would. I 
—I thought you would.” 





As he spoke he drew a log towards the fire and 
patted it, 

“ Sit here, lady, sit here,” he said, with a cunning 
smile, ‘‘and turn your face to the light. 1 like to 
see your face ; it is passing sweet—deadly sweet !”’ 
he added, with a flash of passion, “deadly sweet! 
That face killed my boy!” 

Olive shrank back from the gleam of the small, 
dark eyes. 

“Do not fear, lady,” said Welta, with a grim 
smile. ‘I’d not hurt a hair of your head, for his 
sake—for his sake !” 

** For whose ?” whispered Olive, wishing to ascer- 
tain for certain if his thoughts were fixed on 
Reuben. 

‘Whose ?” he repeated, ‘ Reuben’s.” 

Olive’s face drooped, 

“ Yes, yes,” continued the old man, “I know how 
dearly he loved ye, fair lady, and that he’d have 
given his heari’s blood for ye. Perhaps you'd 
ne’er have sent him from ye if ye’d known all.” 

There was a stress of such significance in the tone 
and the look which accompanied the words that 
Olive fixed her dark, mournful eyes upon his face. 

“If I knew all?’’ she repeated. 

Welta nodded. 

** Aye,” ke said, “look at me. 
your eyes - tears?” 

Olive shook her head, but they were tears never- 
theless, 


* What's that in 


(To be Continued.) 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
GLUTTON, 





No. II. 


I entrrep the Cathedral, I forgot how. A rich 
strain of music was poured from the organ-loft, A 
mellow stream of light flowed in through the stained 
glass of the windows. 

I was quite alone, and the most voluptuous tide of 
thought stole upon my mind. While I stood thus in 
the middle of the aisle, a distant door opened, and 
the bridal party entered. 

My affianced spouse, surrounded by a cluster of 
friends, glittering with brillant ornaments, and glow- 
ing in beauty, approached me. I advanced to meet 
her in unutterable delight ; when, as I drew near, I 
saw that the appearance of everything began to 
change. 

Tho pillars seemed suddenly converted to huge 
Bologna sausages; the various figures of saints and 
angels, painted on the windows, were altered into 
portraits of black porkers. 

The railings of the different enclosures took the 
curved form of square ribs ; te walls were hung with 
pig-skin tapestry ; the beautiful melody just before 
played on the organ, was followed by a lively and 
familiar tune, and a confusion of voices sung: 


** The pigs they lie,” &c. 


while a discordant chorus of diabolieal grunting 
wound up each stanza, 

In the meantime the bride approached ; but what 
horror accompanied her ! The wreath of roses braided 
round her head, was all at once a twisted band of 
black-puddings. 

Hog’s bristles shot out from the roots of what was 
so lately her golden hair; a thin string of sausages 
took place of her diamond pecklace; her bosom was 
a piece of brawn; her muslin robe became a pie-bald 
covering of ham-sandwiches. 

Her white satin shoes were kicked, oh, horror! off 
a pair of pettitoes; and her beautiful countenance— 
swallow me, wild boars !—presented but the hideous 
spectacle, since made familiar to the public, under 
the figure of the Pig-faced Lady ! 

Hurried on by an irresistible and terrible impulse, 
Irushed forward, though with loathing to embrace 
her ; when instantly the detested odour of the hateful 
gravy came upon me once more, 

The pillars of the cathedral swelled ont to an 
enormous circumference, and burst in upon me 
with a loud explosion; the roof fell down witha 
fearful crash, and overwhelmed me with a shower 
of legs of pork and pease-pudding; while, in the 
agony of my desperation, I caught in my arms my 
hideous bride, whose deep-brown skin crackled in my 
embrace, as I pressed to my bursting bosom the 
everlasting fac-simile of a roast-pig!—In after years 

I took a fit of melancholy enjoyment in setting 
afloat the humbug of the Pig-faced Lady. 

I will not press upon the reader the manifold 
miseries that attended upon subsequent surfeits, for 
a period of more than five-and-twenty years. From 





whatI have feebly sketched, some notion may be 
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conceived of the nature and extent of my disorder. ~ 
I need not, therefore, dwell on the consequences of 
my second memorable excess, which took place on 
the occasion of my eating turtle-soup for the first 
time, 

The misery in this matter was more from fright 
than from repletion ; for when, after the sacrifice of 
repeated helpings of calipash and calipee, I found 
my teeth immovably stuck together—in the style 
which my city readers well understand—I was seized 
with the horrible conviction that I had got a locked- 
jaw. 

Imagination worked so powerfully on this occasion, 
that when I pulled my mouth wide-open, beyond 
even its natural capacity, (which is not trifling, 
believe me, reader), I sat for hours, roaring out for a 
dentist to punch in two or three of my front teeth, 
mp might get some sustenance introduced through 
a quill. 

Even when I perfectly recovered my senses, I was 
long before I could bear to sit a moment with my 
mouth shut, from the dread of a return of my ima- 
gined danger. : 

Then came the dreaming again—the crawling tor- 
toises; the clammy glutinous liquid; the green fat 
—but enough of this! ; 

Repeated sufferings like these broke in upon the 
crust of my constitution, if I may use the trope; 
so that when I became of age, and possessed of a 
good fortune without incumbrance, by the demise of 
my father, and the second marriage of my mother, 
(who by that step forfeited her jointure, and with 
it every claim on my regard), I was in appearance a 
middle-aged man, and in mind a sepoungenary, of 
the common sort I mean—I, like old Burton, had 
** neither wife nor children ’’—my early attachment 
—my beautiful neighbour—the prototype—spare me 
the repetition, reader!—but she, you know, she— 
the lady was lost to me for ever! 

She had but one failing, poor girl—nervousness, 
just then coming first into fashion; and she took it 
strongly into her head that if she married me, I 
should play the part of the wolf with the Little Red 
Ridinghood, and eat her up one night in bed. To 
get over the effects of this blow, I resolved to look 
for consolation in the joys of foreign cookery. ; 

_I determined to travel,and I did travel, in pursuit 
of what I have never been able to discover—the art 
of allaying an uncontrollable appetite, As for the 
love affair, I soon, swallowed my grief. 

I shall not enumerate my adventures in distant 
countries, nor detail my observations on objects 
foreign to my purpose. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
I shall, therefore, merely say, that havi aoe frogs 

I in Spain, 
opium in Turkey, camel’s-flesh in Egypt, horse-flesh 
in Arabia, clephant-flesh in India, cat’s-flesh in China, 
and hog’s-flesa—no, never! never after the affair of 
the pig—it was a slip of the pen—I returned to Eng- 
land to sit down to plain beef and mutton, convinced 
that I had come back to the real, honest standard of 
good taste. : 

In the broad interval, however, which I have 
jumped over so rapidly, I had many and many a 
visiting of direful consequence. At one time I fan- 
cied that I was doomed to die of starvation, and the 
excruciating agonies then endured from cholics and 
indigestion (proceeding from my even more than 
natural efforts to eat up to the standard of sufficiency) 
beggar all description. 

Onanother occasiona horrid apprehension oppressed 
me that I should one day—but how express my- 
self in English? [I cannot, and I should have 
been silent per force did not the delicacies of the 
French language come in to my aid—that I should 
one day, me crever le ventre! 

To guard against this expected calamity, I had a 
pair of stays made—yes, readers, I was the first of 
the dandies—the lacing and unlacing of which, before 
and after meals, was attended with torments more 
horrible than those pelting and pitiless showers 
im@gined by Dante for the Gluttons of his Inferne, 

I forget precisely liow many years have elapsed 
since the exhibition of fat Lambert. It is enough to 
know that I went to see the show. I saw him— 
would that I never had! Heavens, what agonies 
has that sight cost me ! 

The bystanders, who observed me asI entered 
the room, burst into a loud and involuntary laugh— 
and no blaine to them, for never was there a more 
ludicrous contrast than Lambert was to meand I was 
to Lambert. 

I am six feet five inches anda half highin my 
stockings, extremely like Justice Shallow, only taller, 
“like toa man made after supper of cheeseparings, 
for whom the case of a treble hautboy would make a 
mansion ;” —and-I will venture to say that the 
skeleton of the Jrish giant, dressed iu my hbabili- 
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ments and its back turned, might be taken for my 
figure by my nearest acquaintance. 

You all remember, readers, what Lambert’s figure 
was. Ido, alas! at any rate! 

The very instant I saw him the notion struck me 

that I had become his second self—his ditte— his 
palpable echo—his substantial shadow—that the ob- 
servers laughed at our “double transformation,” 
for he was become me at the same time that I was 
exhibiting as he then was, and, finally, that I was 
dying of excessive fat. 
- The idea was like an electric shock, and in one 
moment I felt that the double identity was completed, 
that the metamorphosis of Salamis and her lover 
was acted over again in the persons of myself and 
the fat man—that I, in short, was Lambert and Lam- 
bert me! 

I shot ont of the exhibition-room, rushed into the 
street, quitted the confines of the city, ran up to- 
wards Hampstead Hill, tried back again, and made 
off in the direction of the river, endeavouring in vain 
to shake off the horrid phantasm that had seized upon 
my mind. 

I darted along with lightning speed, my long legs 
seemed to fling themselves out spontaneously, as it 
they no more belonged to me than Grimaldi’s did to 
him, yet I fancied that I crept with the pace of a 
tortoise, that my fat totally prevented my quicker 
motion, that I should be crushed to death between 
the hedges, the turnpikes, or the carriages that 
passed me, 

And thus I ran in the middle of the road, 
vociferating for assistance, fighting against the foul 
fiend, and followed by a crowd of draggle-tailed 
blackguards, til) I reached the banks of the river and 
saw myself reflected in the stream. 

Ob, Heavens! what a delightful sight was that! 


“Then like Narcissus-——” 


But I mnst leave the quotation unfinished and 
come at last to a full stop, for I fear I am trenching 
upon the privilege, poaching upon the preserve of 
some contemporary hypochondriac. If so, if any may 
have ledthe way in giving to the world. like me, 
unexaggerated confessions, I can only complain with 
the modern poet who accused Shakspeare of fore- 
stalling his thoughts, that they, be they who they 
may, have very unhandsomely and plagiaristically 
anticipated my own original lucubrations. 

And now, having fairly unbosomed my sins, if 
they are sins, I trust to receive from a grateful 
public, in whose interest alone have I compiled these 
sheets, the absolution which should always follow 
confession. 

Then, as is usual in these cases, that having dis- 
gorged my over-loaded conscience, I may be allowed 
to return to my old courses, following in this the ex- 
ample of Cmsar, who, according to Cicero, post 
ccenam vomere volebat, ideoque largius edebat. 

Should any harsh hearer or rigorous reader be 
inclined to constrain the bowels of bis compassion 
and still deny me pardon, to him I beg to propose a 
question in the words of our immorta] Bard, which 
he may answer the next time we meet at dinner— 


** Tf little faults . 
Shall not be wink'd at, how.shall we stretch 
our-eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow'’d, and 
digested, 
Appear before us ?” R. H. 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


i 
CHAPTER XV. 


As the missionary had said, Maya had ‘fled from 
the palace an hour before Mr. Hudspeth’s return, 

The girl had been in her own rooms alone, having 
dismissed her waiting-women, and was busily em- 
ployed in packing into a small box her slender store 
of jewels when ‘Topee, tall and dusky, with gleam- 
ing eyes and a gem-encrusted dagger thrust loosely 
into the scabbard at his waist, came hurrying into 
her presence. 

There was something so wild and sinister and 
evilly exultant in his appearance that, in spite of 
his recent semi-friendliness towards her, the girl 
recoiled before him in a quick, sharp-terror. 

The Hindoo was full of a deep and ill-suppressed 
excitement. He had just come from his secret visit 
to the Begum’s bed-chamber, whither he had gone 
to deposit in her bed the deadly serpent, the dis- 
covery of which had been so timely made. He 
believed the young queen’s fate to be sealed. That 





she should escape his nefarious plottings seemed to 
him impossible, 

Come,” he said to Maya, in a harsh and com- 
manding voice. ‘‘ You must beoff. Thetwo young 
Englishmen left the town at nightfall, and are 
now camped in a grove outside the southern gate. 
If you are notin haste they will go on and leave 

ou. 

** But how am I togotothem? How shallI find 
them ?”’ 

**T will send one of my guards to escort you to 
their halting-place. He waits without. Come.’ 

‘** But my waiting-women——” 

Topee sneered. 

“Have you been so gentle to your serving-women 
that they should abandon home and country for 
you?” he demanded.* ‘“ Your servants hate you. 
They will be glad to see your fair head brought low. 
You have been a hard and cruel mistress, and if one 
of them should suspect your intention of escape she 
would betray you to the rajah! And he would 
make you aslave! He intends to do so!” 

The pretty pink and white face took on a har 
and sinister expression. ’ 

The soft and delicate prettiness grew all at once 
malignant and even terrible. 

One looking at it now would have shuddered. 

“Very well,” she said, in a hard, cold voice; “I 
can go alone. I suppose I must say good-bye to 
Sinda, but I don’t care to. It’s as well, perbaps, that 
we should part like this!” 

“Just as well,” replied Topee, grimly. ‘You 
will never see Sinda again. By to-morrow she’ll be 
dead!’’ 7 

The girl started, but she did not seem horrified. 

“‘Dead ?” she said, coolly. ‘Why, the rajah 
wants to marry her. Of course, if her rights as 
Begum are threatened, she'll accept his offer.’’ 

Topee grinned like a demon, 

**She has lost her chance to marry the rajab,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘She’s doomed to death. Her house- 
hold has turned agaiost her. The rajah’s agents are 
working throughout the city in his behalf, and 
already the tide of popular favour has turned to- 
wards the hereditary and rightful sovereign. The 
people are growing angry that they should have in- 
voluntarily taken one of a hated race to rule over 
them. Already the guards are won over to the 
rajah’s cause. Already they are demanding the 
blood of the White Begum. Do you hear that 
sound? That signifies a demand for blood!’’ 

Maya had been as a dear sister to the young 
queen. > 

She had shared Sinca’s joys aud luxuries, and had 
been only second to her. 

Yet now, in her supreme selfishness, she never 
once thought of attempting Sinda’s rescue, or of 
pleading for her life. As usual, she thought only of 
herself. : 

“ Let me go!” she cried, ina panic. “ Let me es- 
cape! If they find me they will kill me also. Where 
isthe guard ?” 

“ Follow me,” 

Topee stalked forth into the corridor and out at a 
door at its lower end into the dusky garden. 

Maya crept after him, pale and cowardly, with 
suspicious eyes glancing restlessly in every direc- 
tion. 

They found the guard, whom Topee had sta- 
tioned there, in a little clump of shrubbery in a re- 
tired spot. 

The court-chamberlain placed Mayain his charge, 
giving him full directions in the Hindostanee 
tongue, 

‘**Go, Maya,” said Topee, with a diabolical glow 
on his evil visage, and a mocking triumph in his ex- 
pression. “Go to England, to the rich lord who 
was once Captain Elliot, and tell him that I have had 
my revenge. He thought his child an angel; I send 
him back aserpent in woman’sform. You will com- 
plete the revenge Iso well begun. You will wring 
his proud heart. He shall know through you a 
deeper suffering than ever I caused him. So long 
as you live my revenge will sweep on to its glorious 
fulfillment, Go!’’ 

He waved his hand to her in a gesture of com- 
mand, 

The girl slunk away before him. The guard moved 
rapidly down the garden towards the nearest street, 
Maya keeping at his heels. 

They sped through the city rapidly, and in a dead 
silence. 

The sky was overcast, and the narrow streets, 
overhung with houses, were full of shadows. They 
saw groups of people on the street-corners and in the 
open places discussing, in low Voices, the threatened 
change of rulers, but in the general restlessuess they 
escaped observation. 





They reached the south-gate, and were permitted 

to pass out upon the plain, 

he guard conducted his charge to the little grove 
where the young Englishmen waited with their small 
train. 

Both Elliot and Bathurst started forward to meet 
their guest. 

The former was disappointed, the latter elated, 
when they recognised Maya. 

‘We are delighted to see you, Lady Katharine,” 
said Bathurst. ‘You are an hour ahead of time, 
yet we were growing very anxious.” 

The guard turned about, without a word, and sped 
away upon his return to the city. 

‘You see I am all alone,” said Maya, with a little 
uneasy laugh. “I have not evena servant to wait 
upon me!” 

“ Where is the Begum ?”’ asked Elliot, anxiously. 
‘Why did she not come with yon ?’”’ 

“I presume she is dead by this time,” said Maya, 
with a heartless indifference that shocked Elliot. 
“The guards have turned against her. The people 
are very eruel here, you kuow, and they have com- 
pletely turned against Sinda,”’ 

“Dead ?”’ repeated Elliot. 

“Tf she is not dead now, she will be before morn- 
ing,” said Maya. “You know that she is English- 
born, and has no rizht, save through the old queen's 
caprice, to rule over Khalsar, She might have fore- 
seen that they would not always submit to her sway, 
This morning, when the rajah came to demand her 
answer to his suit, she refused him. She offered to 
abdicate in his favour, but that did not soften the 
fact of her refusal. And he vowed revenge upon 
her, and Topee hurried me oat of the palace lest I 
should share her fate!’’ 

Elliot was nearly paralysed by this statement. He 
could scarcely believe it. 

And, considering the calmness and gelf-possession 
of Maya, her statement did seem incredible, 

‘**Topee liked you, then, Lady Katharine ?’”’ ques- 
tioned Bathurst. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, 

“ He hated us both,” she said, ** but he hated Sinda 
most because she was queen and he was compelled to 
obey her.” 

“She is in danger !’’ cried Elliot, 
to her, Bathurst.” 

“Not I,”’ said Wolsey Bathurst. “ Sheis no kin 
of ours. We must take care of ourselves that we 
may the better protect Lady Katharine. We have 
come here to rescue her. We must do nothing to 
imperil the success of our mission.” 

“Then I must go to her alone!” exclaimed Elliot, 
in a tone of determination, ‘I cannot stay here 
while she is alone among enemies—perhaps dying !’" 

He dashed away, hurrying towards the southern 
gate. 

* Elliot isa very knight of chivalry to hasten to 
the protection of the daughter of a private soldier,’ 
sneered Bathurst. 

“He won't be allowed to enter at the gate,” said 
Maya, composedly. ‘‘No one is admitted into the 
city after dusk. People are often obliged to encamp 
outside until daybreak. Your friend will soon re- 
turn tous. Is hea lord?” 

‘*He will be some day,” replied Bathurst, with 
uncontrollable bitterness. 

‘And you? Are you o lord?” asked Maya, 
softly. 

‘“* No,” answered Bathurst, with some reluctance. 
‘But I am of the same family with Hljiot, and I 
ehall be rich. I shall come into @ fortune on my re- 
turn to England.”’ 

Maya regarded him with increased interest, 

Her prophecy was soon verified. Elliot, unable to 
effect an entrance into the city, returned to tho 
camp and walked to and fro under the trees like o 
caged lion. ' 

“Mr, Hudspeth, the missionary, came out to sce 
us soon after nightfall,” observed Bathurst, “and 
brought horses, provisions and luggage, besides a 
guide who will stow us out of this kingdom by the 
shortest route. The missionary said that you and 
the Begum would both join us.” 

‘“‘There must be some mistake,’ interrupted 
Maya. ‘I have heard nothing of Sinda’s coming 
—not one word. She would have told me,I am 
sure, if she had intended to leave the palace. Ob, 
no, you must have misunderstood Mr. Hudspeth. 
Though, to be sure,” she added, “I have been very 
busy to-day ‘spoiling the Egyptians,’’’? and she 
laughed lightly. ‘I borrowed every valuable piece 
of jewellery I could find in the palace and packed it 
in my box and brought it away with me. Of course, 
I borrowed none of Sinda, She has quantities of it, 
but I avoided her, lest she should suspect my pur- 
pose of flight.” « 

Bathurst was scheming and mercenary to a high 
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degree, aud he could not repress a sense of disgust 
at this demonstration of the same characteristics io 
@ young and pretty girl. 

Maya did not seem to notice bis silence, and 
chatted away in a lively manner, while Armand 
Elhot walked to and fro, not even hearing her voice, 
and Bathurst lazily wondered bow she could be s0 
light-hearted when her friend was in deadly peril. 

He did not yet know how shallow and frivolous 
was the uature under that seft pink and white ex- 
terior. 

Presently Maya grew impatient at the delay, 
aud urged an immediate departure. Sounds of 
commotion were heard within the city, and she 
became apprehensive of her own safety, She urged 
Bathurst 10 order a march, and he, in turn, applied 
to Elliot, who was the acknowledged leader of the 
expedition, 

‘**I will not go!” declared our hero, sternly, his 
olive face paleand set. ‘It isnot too late for the 
Begum to come. Give me another hour.”’ 

“*A balf hour, if you must have it, Elliot, but no 
more,’ protested Bathurst. ‘“‘It is just past mid- 
tight. Poor Lady Katharive is frightened and 
anxious to be on her way. We have no right to 
imperil her safety for the sake of one like the Be- 
gum! ” 

* You can go on if you wish,” said Elliot, quietly. 
“JT shall remain here.” 

Hiv resumed his hurried walk in the shelter of the 
trees. 

Maya flung herself upon the ground in an easy 
attitude to rest. 

Bathurst devoted himself to her. 

The miuutes wore on—a half-hour passed. 

Both Maya and Bathurst began to grow impatient, 

Suddeuly, as from the heart of the shadowy city, 
a rocket went up, another, and yet another. 

“An alarm!’ cried Maya, leaping to her feet. 
** What can have happened? Is Sinda dead?” 

She bad scarcely spoken the word when two 
figures came flying through the great southern gate 
of the city—the figures of two women ! 

**The Begum!’ cried Bathurst, 

Eliiot \ounded forward and sped in the direetion 
of the approaching fugitives, followed by the Parsee 
aud two or three of the syces. 

As he drew near, our hero recognised the lovely 
young Begum in the smaller cf the two fugitives. 

Her loug, rippling air was flying over her shoulders, 
fyom beneath ber turban. 

Her Indian shawl had been wound tightly about 
her slight figure that it might not impede her move- 
men 8. 

Her face, gleaming like a star, was wild and 
startled. 

Her eyes, of bluish-gray, were now deep and 
dusky ani glowing. ‘ 

Her companion was Falla, her faithful serving, 
woman, who still, in spite of fatigue and exertion, 
clung to the heavy casket of jewels, 

But the young Begum’s steps were beginning to 
falter. She staggered now and then as if about to 
fall. She was almost spent with her wild flight, 
not having paused to rest since leaving the palace. 

Elliot gained her side just ia time to catch her 
in his arms as she staggered heavily and fell for- 
ward, 

Falla uttered a groan of despair, and glanced 
backward wildly. 

No pursuers were visible. The city-gate was 
closed again. Other rockets were being sent up 
into the cloudy sky from various parts of the city. 
Sounds of commotion were plainly heard within the 
walls. 

The girl lay upon Elliot’s arm, faint and weak and 
motionless, her long, rippling tresses trailing to the 
ground, 

Liliot caught her up to him and, carrying her, 
moved towards the camp. 

She seemed very frail and slight, and her weight, 
in his great excitement, was to him like that of a 
child. 

He had gone but a few steps when she revived. 
Her great eyes opened upon his faee in a wild dis- 
may. 

He set her upon her feet instantly, and supporting 
her with his arm hurried her forward, 

Kalio and the syces had turned about, heading 
for the camp. 

_ When the fuzitiveseame up the little train was 
ip readiness for flight. 

Maya ran towards Sinda and embraced her, but 
UO tline was wasted in explanations. ‘The fugitives 
Were mounted, and a minute or two later the train 
was under way, the guide whom Mr. Hudspeth had 
provided taking the lead. 

For some time net a word was spoken by any ‘of 


the little company, but each fugitive in turn looked 
back at the city wrapped in the shadows of the 
night, with ite rockets frequently shooting upwards 
into the hovering gloom, and listened and watched 
for sigus of pursuit. 

They did not relax their speed until some two or 
three miles of distance had been made, 

The horses were all powerful and fleet, and settled 
from their first flying gallop into a steady loping gait 
which rapidly covered the ground. 

The capital city soon disappeared from view and 
still nothing was soen of the pursuers. 

After five miles of hurried progress, they 
slackened speed at a little stream which they were 
required to ford, 

aving crossed, they rode moreleisurely up a bank 
towards the plain beyond. 

Elliot had kept close at Sinda’s side since the hour 
of starting, and Bathurst had constituted himself 
the especial attendant to Maya. 

Now at last our hero found opportunity to put the 
question which had been at his tongue’s end for the 
last half hour. 

“ Why is it that Mr, Hudspeth is not with us ?” 
he inquired, with a look of anxiety. “Did he de 
cide to remain at Patpur ?” 

** He is dead !”” answered Sinda, the grief she had 
held undera stony calin breaking fortt into passionate 
expression. “Dead! They killed him!” 

“Killed him?” repeated Elliot, shocked and 
horrified. 

Then Sinda told her story—her low voice broken, 
her streaming eyes upturned to the dusk sky—of how 
the venerable missionary had been slain by the 
traitors of her household, and how he had. staggered 
into her presence to die there. 

“ He was good, and he has gone to Heaven,’’ she 
added, ‘I ought not to grieve for him, in the safe 
refuge to which Heaven gathers Its loved ones. But 
he was my best friend, my benefactor, my father and 
guide. But for him | should have been a heathen in 
my religion, ignorant as any Hindoo woman, a hope- 
less and degraded being! I loved him, Mr. Elliot, 
and his death leaves me desolate !” 

She sobbed under her breath, trying in vain to sup- 
press'all outward signs of her anguish, with a bravery 
that touched Elliot’s soul. 

“ Did not Mr. Hudspeth not do as much for Miss 
Maya ?” he asked, gently. 

“Yes, he was as good to her'as to me. Poor 
Maya! She does not yet know what has happened 
to him. Will you break the news to her, Mr, 
Elliot ?”” - 

The young man bowed assent and rode forward, 
while ‘Sinda gave way for a brief space to her grief, 
and then strove to command herself and. hide her 
sorrow deep in her own heart with that thuugitful- 
ness for others that was a leading trait in her noble, 
unselfish character. 

Elliot rode alongside Maya, and with great eaution 
and gentleness unfolded to her the sad tidings of the 
missionary’ s death. 

He might have spared his caution. Mays heard 
him calmly, not one soft feature of her pink and 
white face quivering, and not a tear dimming her 
blue eyes. 

“So he is dead?” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
“ Well, I suppose he was prepared to die. He wasa 
good man, Mr. Elliot. It’s a shame that he should 
have been. murdered by the people he loved. Sa, 
that’s why Sinda fled the city and joined us? 
ee Ceti loved her gs if she had been his own 
child,’’ 

‘* Not more than he loved you, Lady Katharine, I 
dare say,” remarked Bathurst, 

“Oh, yea, he did,’”’ said Maya. “She was as the 
apple of his eye. He scarcely liked me. It’s true, 
Mr. Bathurst, so you needn’t look so astonished. 
I had not the good fortune,” she added, somewhat 
bitterly, “to become his favourite, or that of the 
queen,”” 

: Elliot rede back to Sinda. The girl welcomed him 
with atremuloussort of smile upon her desolate young 
face. 

“ Does Maya bear the news well?” sheasked, in a 
low, quivering voice. 

** Very well,’’ replied Elliot, a little drily. “* Much 
better than I expected. Let me take your bridle-rein. 
If your majesty 44 

**I am ‘ your majesty’ no longer, Mr. Elliot. I left 
my titles and my crown behind meat Putpur. Iam 
no longer a Begun, only plain Sinda.”’ 

** Sinda what ¢’’ 

*Sinda! That is all there is of it,’’ said the girl. 
‘*T must have had another name, but I lost it when I 
lost my parents in the great revolt.” 

** But you must have another name,” said Elliot, 
seizing upon this subject to prevent her from brood- 








ing upon her sorrows. “Your friend is Lady 








Katharine Elliot. Could you not share her name until 
you arrive in England ?” 

The girl shook her hend. 

* It would not do,’ she said. Maya willbe a great 
lady in England. And I was only the daughter of a 
common soldier. I know sll about the distinetions 
of caste in England as in India. Here I was queen. 
There I shall be nobody. I must find mea simple 
name, suited to my station. Let me be called by it 
as if I had been born to it!’ 

*¢ You woukd grace any nameandany station, Miss 
Sinda,” said Elliot, his admiration of her showing in 
his eyes. “I do not believe Poped’s statement of your 
humpbie birth. If he found you alone in the deserted 
barracks, how could he know) your patontage ? 
Depend upon it, he has told you only of lis vurmises, 
not of bis knowledge. When we arrive in England, I 
will make every effort to elucidate this mystery of 

e.” 


your é 

“Thank you. And until the mystery is solved, I 
will be know as Sinda, Plain,” and the girl's eyes 
swept in one long glance upon the broad level 
stretching far and wide.areund her. ‘“®inda Plain! 
A very suitable name, Mr. Elliot, and equivalens to 
plain Sinda.” ; 

And ao whimsical little amiled curled about ber 
sorrowful mouth. 

While Elliot and the deposed young Begum thus 
conversed, Bathurst and Maya were advancing 
rapidly toward sogfeenranes. ; 

Bathurst devoted himself to the girl, keeping con- 
stantly in view his determination to win her love and 
make her his wife, in the expectation of thus securing 
the fortune which must descend to Lord Tragaron’s 
heiress. 

He found Maya capricious, ot weptiah & supér- 
cilious. Believing herself a sort of Ep ray a 

a pted his bh as her due, and was in- 
censed that Elliot should remain in attendance upon 
Sinda rather than-ride.at her side, 

‘* Sinda’ will have to learn her place,” Maya said to 
herself, with a little frown upon her narrow and fair 
forehead. ‘“‘She has bean first so long that I shall 
enjoy putting her down into her rightful place as my 
inferior. Her Begumexistenee is ended. She'll have 
to begin now as a low persom, 4 common soldier's 
daughter, and I shall no.longer permit her familiari- 
ties and-pretence of equality. Sinda is.a good girl, 
and I like her very much, but in England they think 
a great deal about distinctions of rank,and I must 
show that Lam fitted for my new station !” 

And the girl’s vain head busied itself with 

h for teaching Sinda her place, and of 
exalting herself to the pesition ef a.superior. 

The horses resumed their loping gait and sped 
over the plain through the shadow-thronged. night. 
And still came no sounds of pursuit—still were seen 
ia the distance no hurrying horsemen, — 

They rode all night, halting » few minutes at, day- 
break, and then mounting again. But when the sun 
rose.and the heat began. to be oppressive, the guide 
ordered a halt in a bamboo grove beside a clear, run- 
ning river. 

A tent, which had been brought from, Culcutta 
for this special purpose, but which had not been un- 
packed until now, was pitche] in a cool and retired 
spot near to the river, and assigned to the ladies, 
Bathurst led May to. its entrance, ushering her in. 
Camp-beds had been hastily put up, and Maya and 
Sinda and the Hindoo serving-woman took possession 
of them, soon falling asleep. 

But in another tent, at a little distance, Elliot 
and Bathurst lay long awake, silent and thoughtful. 

The mind of our hero was absorbed in thoughts of 
Sinda, her grand young beauty, her gracious sweet- 
ness, her rare loveliness, and his heart thrilled within 
him, and he resolved, when this long journey should 
be ended, to woo, and, if possible, to win her for his 








wife. 

While Bathurst vainly wished that Maya had 
Sinda’s beauty, and grace, aud loveliness, or that 
Sinda had been discovered to be Lord Tregaron’s 
heiress. 

“But one can’t have everything,” he said to him- 
self, philosophically. ‘*I could love Sinda best. I 
could be more proud of her, but Maya is pretty and 
rieh, and I must be content. She plays off, I notice, 
like a filly that fecls her oats; perhaps she has her 
eye on Elliot, and thinks him a grander match, or 
possibly she expects to marry a royal prince. What- 
ever she intends, I am determined to marry her, and 
I shall win my littlegame! I shall be Lord Tregaron’s 
son-in-law before I leave India, or I will lose faith in 
myself for ever, I made a mistake in telling Maya 
that Iam not alord. Il repair that mistake to- 
night. The girl is silly, and unversed in the world’s 
ways. In spite of all her vanity and confidence in 
herself, I'll entrap her as sure as fate!” 

And with a simile on his sensaul lips, he fell asleep. 


(To be Continued.) 
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TRUE WORTH, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


** A Laprtesee me! Whyitis after eight o'clock,” 
said Mr. Arnold, rising from his easy chair, and lay- 
ing down the book he had been perusing. ‘‘ What 
on earth cam any one want with me at this time of 
night? A lady, did you say, Jane?” he queried of 
the servant who had made the announcement, and 
who steod mow with the door ajar. 

‘Yes, sir; and she asked me to say she wanted 
to see you wery particularly.” 

“Oh, show her up. There, place a chair by the 
fire, Show ber up, Jane. A lady to see me!” and 
Mr. Arnold eesmed really confused at such an us- 
usual gccurremce. “ Who on earth can she be, and 
what cam ghe want? Surely Susan would aot come 
here at this time of—— Oh! walk in, madam. Did 
‘you wish to see me?” hesaid, bowing, asthe servant 
ushered ima lady closely veiled, and bearing in her 
hand a small parcel, neatly done up, 

“Be ‘conted,” he said, seeing that she hesitated. 
“+ T am Mr. Arnold. ep pe dod Shut 
that deor, Jame. When I want you I on 
said, turning te the servant, whe lagered the 





door half 

“ meta,” said the visitor in am agitated veive; 
but she could say no 
throw up ker veil with one end at his 


burying her face, now streaming with tours, agninst / 


“ia 
‘For Heaven's sak arise. Never kneel 
tome. Whoare you? What po well 

*T am the most wife of a miserabic man, 
and I come to ask for mercy ;” and asshe she 


raised her swollen face to his, and he recoguised the 
wife of Robert Arnold, 

For anénstest an expression of sternness crossed 
his features, but as he looked at the knecling suppii- 
‘ant before him, he raised her gently from her kneel 
ing posture, and seating her in his own chair, stood 
before her lest in wonder and amazement. 

“Oh! Mr. Arnold. Dear Mr. Arnold. For the 
love of Heaven—for the sake of my poor, unoffend- 
ing children—@o not punish my anhappy husband. 
Indeed, sir, it was all my fault. Heloved me so well, 
he could ‘not, bear to deny me avything. And I was 
wild—crazy. I was not wyself, Ido assure you, or 
I never would bsve suffered him togo thus far, Oh! 
sir, do believe me, it was only his love for me, and 
oh, how I hate myself for it?” 

“My dear young woman,” said Mr. Arnold, kindly, 
for he could not fail to be touched at her evident 
-distress, “there is no occasion for you to feel so un- 
happy. I had no intention of harming your husband.” 

Oh, 1 know you said so this morning to Susan; 
but when I asked her to see you, I did not know the 
extent of my husband’s wrongs to you. Believe me, 
sir, ] did not.. Oh, sir, you will not take him from 
us? You will not send him to prison? You will 
not break our hearts, will you? I will work for you. 
I will be anything—do anything you wish—but oh, 
do not take my husband, the father of my children, 
from us. He loves us very dearly, and that very love 
has ruined him. Oh, you will not, will you, dear Mr. 
Arnold?” 

‘© My dear girl,’ said Mr, Arneld, his eyes involun- 
tarily maistening as she poured out ber earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of one whom he had loved so well, 
“+ have I not told you that I-——?” 

* See—see here, Mr. Arnold,” she said eagerly, 
interrnpting him, and nervously undoing the parcel 
shehad brought with ber. ‘See, here is everything 
he ever gave me—everything I own in the world ;” 
and as she spoke, she poured out upon the table her 
watch, her rings, and bracelets, and earrings, and all 
the costly jewellery which she had collected sinve 
their mar day. “I haven’t kepta single one 
but my wedding ring. Take them—take everything 
—but oh, leave my husband to me.” 

This was quite too much for Mr. Arnold—the 
cold-hearted, selfish, unfeeling Mr. Arnold. 

“Qh! you will not—I know you will not—thank 
Heaven! thank Heaven !” 

“No, I will not, I never meant to, and now I 
could net. Look here, my dear girl, you have done 
very wrong in coming here to-night. Yon had no 
right to come to me as you have on behalf of ——” 

“Oh! sir, he is my husband—the father of my 
children. Ilove him better than my life; do any- 





thing with me you choose—condemn me, for I de~ 
serve it all—punish me, for I alone was to blame. 
Do anything, but do not take my husband from me 


to put on an air of sternness, “did your husband 
ask you to come here ?”’ 

“No, no, sir. He forbade it—he did not wish me 
to come, though Itold him that I would. Shall I 
send him to you ?” she said, her countenance light- 
ing up with an of happiness. “ May he 
come? Qh! if youknew how bitterly he repents—how 
heisstung by remorse! We don’tcare for our house— 
we don’t care for comforte—we don't look for luxuries 
—we have purchased them too dearly, But oh, do not 
deprive him of the power to work for those he loves 
—for those who love and look to him. Take them, 
sir” and she pushed the jewels towards him. “I 
have nothing moré on earth to give, It will be 
something towards repairing the wrongs he has done 
you, but ob, do not take him from us-——” 

“I teli you again, I will not,’? said Mr. Arnold, 
Mow go home, and make your heart easy. I wan't 
harm tim, and I would not add to your unheppi- 


@Bess——— 
“* Oh! sir,” she in “it hes been all my 
— = He was Reben aoe” at all. I deserve 
eel, but poor and in burying her 
face in her hands, she gave mantolatiens bes 
“Poor Robert!” Those words strack a chord in 
Mr. Arnold’s heart, and it vitwated to the touch, It 
wes his brother's his only brother, and 
Robert was his only child. He must have been 
driven to sad extremities. He must have been 
gorely tempted; and, no dombt, he must suffer 


y: 

Tears came to the old man’s cyes,as he thought 
af “poor Robert.” He was his younger 3a 
wild, dashing, reckless, gallant fellow, 
leaned upon him, and loved him with all the strength 
of bis ardent, impulsive nature. 

How often he had saved him from the conse- 





“ Poor Robert; 
He was dead. Ho had left only the memory of 
his love and his virtues, and his son’s wife was be- 
fore him, pleading for her husband: 

‘I don't waut your jewels, Mrs, Arnold. I won’t 
take'them. I——’ 
Oh, do, sir. You will make me happy.” 
**T will make you happy without that, for I believe 
you deserve to be so,” and wiping his eyes he went 
to his secretary at the extreme end of his room, and 
there he remained a few moments looking over some 


pers. ‘ 
“There, take them, and I hope they will make you 
as happy as I am in tendering them to you ;’’ spd be 
held out to her some papers, which her tears would 
not*allow her to examine, but which she took with 
trembling hands, and a grateful heart. 
“* Those are the bills; give them to your husband, 
and say to him, that for your sake I forgive him; for 
the husband of such a wife cannot bea bad man. 
There, take your jewels, you.will want them yet. 
No, 1 tell you, I will not take them,” he added, see- 
ing she was about to ivterrupt him, and gathering 
them hastily, he replaced them in the handkerchief 
in which she had brought them, and placed them in 
her hand. ‘There, now, go home; give those to 
Robert—to your husband, J mean—and tell him I 
wish him well.” 

stood for one moment, as if transfixed; in 
one hand she held the package of jewels, in the other 
the bills which Mr, Arnold hed given to her; then 
falling upon ber knees, with clasped hands, and up- 
raised face, she poured out the earnest thanksgiving 
of her heart for his boundless kindness, and invoked 
the choicest blessings of Heaven upon his head, 
Gently raising her, Mr. Arnold imprinted a kiss 
upon her forehead; and leading her to the door, bade 
her go home, and make her husband happy. 
Belle flew on the wings of love to her home. In 
one band she still held the jewels, in the other the 
bills, and impatiently ringing the bell, she rushed 
past the astonished servant as the door was opened 
and ascending as rapidly as her feet could carry her 
to herown room, found her husband seated there, his 
face buried in his hands, and evidently lost in deep 
thought. 
“There, there, Robert—husband—there they are ;” 
and as he arose to greet her, she stretched forth the 
hand in which the bills were tightly clasped, and ex- 
claiming: “I’ve got them—there they are,’’ fell 
senseless to the floor. 


The terrible excitement of the past hour had been 
too much for her. Joy overpowered her—joy, that 
she had saved him whom she loved better than life ; 





Mrs. Arnold,” said the old gentleman, striving 


—= 


had rescued her hushand from the infamy and dise 
grace which she felt that his love for her had brought 
upon him. " 

‘The reader would scarcely wish to intrude upon 
them in this hour, and we leave them to their owa 
thoughts, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


On tho tollowing morning at the breakfast tablo, 
Mrs. Araold remarked to her husband, “I suppose 





you tust go to town to arrange your matters there,’’ 
aad was an expression on her countenance as 
sho spoke, which seemed to aay, “I hope you will.” 

“Yes. It will take me two weeks or more perhaps 
to put things in order so that my creditors may un- 
derstand precisely bow I stand, but I can face thom 
Row witha heart.” 


And he affectionately at his wife, thanking 
her for her agency in his prosent state of conten- 
tedness and tive ee 


comparative peace. 
“By the way, dear, I suppowe you give up every- 


rr: }shillimg’s worth. It will be bad enough as 
ibia, bub they shall not say I made any money by 
a many have done. That will leave my 
lear at least,”’ and he blushed as he spoke, 
he vemembered how he had hazarded that 
what a narrow escape he had. 
mind bn jy of the past. That 
we eannot help what is 
tral the future, and I mean 
ife you have got. Oh! you 
treasure you have in me, 


arehly. 
“ If I don’t know now, I mover can, Bello,” ho 
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He took it, and kissing her affectionately as tears 
rose to his eyes, he took his leave for the day. 

“ Now children,” she said to Ida and Robert, who 
were stowing away their meal in style, “ you must 
be good with Martha to-day, I am going out, and 
shall be gone # long time.” 

** Ain’t we going to achool ?” chorused both voices. 

“ Not to that achool any more—never mind asking 
any questions—I will tell you all about it in good 
season,” but they did not care to ask questions or 
hear reasons. 

It was enough for them to know that they were 
not going to school, and they could scarcely restrain 
themselves long enough to finish their meal, so 
anxious were they to get to play. 

“Martha,” she said to the servant in waiting on 
the table, “send all the servants to me in tho 
parlour,’ and she left the room. 

In a few minutes the cook, searistress, and the two 
chambermaids, with the groom and coachman (Mr. 
Arnold kept a first-class establishment), were before 
her, wondering what this sudden summons could 


mean. 

““My husband has determined to give ™p this 
house at once, and I want to payyouallnow. Ishall 
pay each of you up to the end of the month, which 
will make up for this short notice.” 

Of course each one made protestations of regret 
at leaving so good a mistress, and such a ploasant 
house, but from the sly looks interchanged, it was 
evident that they surmised the cause of this sudden 
determination. 

Thoir wages were paid, and they were desired to 
find places elsewhere immediately. 

On reassembling in the kitchen, their tongues 
found free play, and while it wonld have mortified, 
it certainly would have pained, Mrs. Arnold could 
she have heard the remarks from the lips of those 
who had so long lived upon her bounty. She did 
not, however, hear them, and was spared that pang. 
“Now, Martha,” she said, descending to the 
breakfast room, “I have discharged all the servants 
but yourself, we are going to break up housekeeping, 
and I don’t need them; I shall want you to stay 
till the first of the month.” ‘ 

Martha’s eyes opened wide at this announcement, 
and she was really grieved, for she had lived so long 
with her mistress as to know and appreciate her 
really good traits, and while she was as honest and 
faithful as human nature es allow, she had grown 
strongly attached to the family. 

And can’t | go with you, Mrs, Arnold ?” she said, 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

“No, Martha, we can’t afford to keep any servants 
now, my husband has met with great misfortune, 
and we will have to do the best wecan. I can get 





joy, that she saved him to her children; joy, that she 





along without any help for the present,”’ 
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Mrs. Arnold had passed the Rubicon; she had 
spoken boldly of her misfortunes, and was well aware 
that once known to her servants, their friends and 
neighbours would not be kept long from the infor- 
mation. Nor was she disappointed inthis. Before 
the morning was half advanced, it had flown through 
every house in the street, that Mr. Arnold had 
“busted” (that was the servants’ phrase) and was 
turned out of his house. 


The sudden discharge of all the servants abun- 
dantly confirmed their story, and Mrs, Arnold had no 
neighbourly calls that morning. 

About ten o’clock she put on her hat and shawl, 
and giving directions to Martha to take care of the 
children, and to get something up for dinner, she left 
the house. 

While she has gone, let us follow her husband. 
He walked briskly down to his place of business, 
and was somewhat surprised to find Mr. Gripe seated 
in the private office, perusing tbe morning papers. 

** Ah, Mr. Arnold,’’ said the smiling broker, rising, 
“T am glad tosee you looking so bright this morn- 
ing; it is a sign the money market is easy with 
you.” ‘ 

“Oh, Gripe,” said Mr. Arnold, with a good-natured 
smile, “the money market won’t disturb me for some 
dime again,”’ 

“ That’s good—I’m glad of it.” (He did not mean 
that, reader, for such customers as Robert Arnold 
were not to be found on every bush) ‘‘ That was a 
grand lift you made yesterday in getting those bills 
off your hands.” 

Mr. Arnold turned pale, and compressed his lips 
slightly, and made no direct reply. 

**I suppose you know I went to protest yesterday.” 

“Good gracious, no! you don’t say 2” exclaimed 
Mr. Gripe, with an air of intense astonishment, though 
he was perfeetly aware of the fact, as he had sold the 
very bill which had been protested, and the purchaser 
had called on him in the afternoon with reference to 
it. ‘* What do you propose to do ?” 

** Give up everything, and find a situation some- 
where as salesman.”’ 

‘* Why, Mr. Arnold,’’ said his sympathising friend, 

“Tam very sorry.”’ 
_ “You need not be, for I have not been so happy 
in one twelvemonth. . No, sir, I have no care now— 
no running and kiting, and shinning—thav’s all over, 
and I want to tell you, Gripe, of a resolution I have 
formed.” 

** Indeed!’ 


“Yes. I promised myself that if everI succeeded | 
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[THE RECOVERED BILLS. ] 


in getting my head above water again, I would avoid 
’Change and high shaves.”’ 

‘Oh, you must nottalk so, Mr. Arnold. You 
really speak as if you meant to condemn me, when 
you know I never had anything but my commis- 
sion.”’ . 

And Mr. Gripe spoke without tho least hesitation, 
and without a symptom of a blush, looking his victim 
blandly in the face. 

“ Well, nomatter for that; I don’t care now whether 
you did or not. I only know this, that I wish you 
much joy of all you have made out of mo, for itis the 
last you will ever make.” 

“ Oh, you will change your mird one of these days. 
But about the Insurance stock ; Iam afraid there may 
be trouble there.” 

** As how ?” 

** Why, I learn that an examination is going on 
into their affairs, and they will be shut up in a day 
or two.’* 

“T can only say I.am sorry for the parties who hold 
the stock.” 

“ Yes, but you gave your bills for the stock.” 

“And can’t pay them. What then ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gripe, rather non-plussed, “ I 
don’t see as anything can be done.” 

“ NorI,’’ replied Robert, quite composedly. ‘* When 
the loans are due the stock must be sold off. If it 
brings enough to pay the amount due, well and good; 
if not, I cannot pay it.” 

** Yes!” said the broker, his countenance under- 
going very perceptible changes, for visions of a lawsuit 
crossed his mind, and he saw himself in the witness- 
box, where it must come out that he had charged 
considerable more than his brokerage. 

But that was one of the risks he ran; and, hastily 
driving away the thoughts of such an unpleasaut 
predicament, he renewed his expressions of regret 
for the misfortune which had overtaken his friend, 
and took his Jeave. 

Robert’s first care after parting with Mr. Gripe 
was to look over his books in company with his 
bookkeeper, and having ascertained who was his 
principal creditor, he proceeded directly to his 
warehouse and sought a private interview. 

Briefly, but with perfect frankness, he detailed his 
career for the past three years. He admitted his 
recklessness—his folly—his rashness. Sought not to 
extenuate, but threw himself entirely upon the good 
feeling of those whom he had so terribly deceived, 
aud who, to say the truth, were not alittle to blame 
themselves for the readiness with which they had 
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given him credit, assuming that he was perfectly 
responsible, 

here was nothing left for them, however, but to 
make the best of it, and when satisfied that he had 
not concealed any property or made any fraudulent 
disposition of his assets, they would, he hoped, be 
less inclined to feel harshly or deal harshly towards 


him. 

He placed his warehouse and its contents, together 
with all of his bills receivable in the hands of this 
gentleman as assignee. He had no cenfidential debts 
and no preferences to make, and in giving up his 
house and furniture, he only asked asa great favour 
that he might be allowed to retain sufficient of the 
common furniture for his own use, 

Of course the gentleman could give no answer 
until the creditors had been consulted, and he pro- 
mised to calla meetingof them as soon as possible. 

It will not interfere with the proper course of this. 
tale to anticipate the action of the creditors. Some 
were terribly incensed and threatened prosecutions 
for fraud and false pretences—others denounced him 
publicly and to his face as a swindler and ascoundrek. 
and he dared not deny it. 

Finally, however, after many meetings, they con- 


‘sented that the party first selected by Mr, Arnold 


should act for them all, but the voice was nearly 
unanimous against allowing him asingle favour of 
the most trivial kind, but releasing him from all 
future liabilities, on astertaining that they would 
receive about ten shillings in the pound, without 
the most remote prospect of ever realising any 
more. 

Robert sighed, but he had no right to complain, 
and when the fiual transfer was made, and he left the 
warehouse never again to return to it, but released 
from his burden of debts, his heart was lightened of 
a weight which -had long oppressed him, and he felt 
once more at liberty to apply his energies to some 
other occupation, which he determined to seek at 
once, 

He was yet young, was blessed with health, had 
good business tact and talent, and was not at all in- 
clined to despair. Of course the change was.a great 
one, but he could bear up under it, and was deter- 
mined, no matter what might be his future lot, he 
would endeavour to profit by the experience he had 
purchased at so great a price, the sacrifice of his 
peace, comfort, and happiness, and almost of that 
without which neither peace, comfort, nor happi- 
ness could have been preserved—his character. 


(To be continued.) 
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BEATRICE; 


oR, 
TWO LOVES IN A LIFE. 


By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc. 
—— ee 
CHAPTER V. 


Tux colloquy was between the new peer and the 
old valet and confidant of his father, who was now 
among the worshippers and most devoted servants of 
the rising sun, we had almost written it with an o. 
Le roi est mort, vive le roi is as old as the Bourbon 
monarchy, and has survived it. 

“I can hardly understand you, Armand. Do you 
mean to say that my father kept back from me com- 
munications from Mrs. Irceneus Onslow that were 
directed to me personally ?” 

“I do not exactly say that, milor’, because I did 
not know the contents of the many, many letters 
which milor’, your father, was for some time re- 
ceiving from Mrs. Onslow, who was truly attached 
to his lordship, and often broke out into grateful 
praises of his generosity and nobleness of nature. 
Poor lady—her husband did not long enjoy his living, 
as they call it, for he took a cold in some way in the 
church while it was repairing; for he refused to 
omit service and prayers while it was almost roof- 
less, so he died and——” 

‘© Why was this not commukicated to me?” 

Armand Picard was surprised at the effect of his 
communication. 

The earl rose from his chair, motioned for a 
caraffe and tumbler, which the valet handed to him 
in silence, He gulped down a glass of water with a 
spasmodic effort, and said in a husky voice : 

**Goon, Mrs. Onslow is then a widow.” 

“A little girl, milor’, is now in the Orphan 
Asylum at Wanstead, placod there by his late lord- 

ship.” 

“Beatrice’s child—I mean Mrs. Onslow’s 
daughter—in an asylum? And where is she ?” 

* Pardon, milor’, I forgot to tell you she also died 
a twelvemonth since, and it is for that reason——”’ 

The valet stopped in his speech, for the expression 
of pain and the pallor which overspread his master’s 
face alarmed him, ¢ 
Again a resort to the water-bottle. 
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**Go on, Armand, goon. Itisa sudden spasm, I 
am better now. Goon.” 

“Justement, milor’, Well, as I was saying, the 
Poor lady died, and then came a large packet of 
Papers and an enclosure for you, milor’, and after- 
wards a little girl in black. And milor’, I mean 
your father, said that he would do what he had no 
doubt you would in sucha case, And that, as he was 
& governor, he would give a hundred pounds, which 
would provide for the little girl and place her in the 
Orphans’ Home. This I heard him say to the lady 
who came with her.” 

“That will do, Armand; that will do for the 
present.. Where is this packet addressed to me?” 

“It is, I believe, milor’, with the other mixed 
papers in the care of Mr. Pounce. I don’t think 
they have yet been sorted. They are in the large 
cedar chest in the inner room, there.” 

And the valet indicated the late lord’s smaller 
writing-room where he sat when he wished to be un- 
disturbed by visitors to the library. 

Accompanied by Armand, the earl quickly found 
the sought-for packet. 

It was a somewhat ;bulky parcel, sewn in a piece 
of waxed cloth, such as is sometimes used for Indian 
packages, and was addressed on an adhesive label 


To 
Lord Newstead, 
care of 
The Earl de Crespigny.” 


“Ah,” said the son, with a deep sigh; “this has 
justified my father in his own mind for the non-trans- 
mission of this precious charge. You may retire, 
Armand; you have my thanks for your welcome 
communication.’’ 

The French valet shrugged his shoulders and did 
as he was bid, 

‘“ Welcome communication,’’? repeated he with a 
smile, as be crossed the ante-chamber. ‘ These 
English people havea triste way of enjoying their 
pleasures. * Welcome communication,’ why I thought 
milor’ was about toexhale; expire they call it here. 
One would have thought Madame Onslow was his 
grande passion, for surely a grand milor’ would 
hardly be so affected by tlie loss ofdiis wife. Ma foi, 
but these English people are indeed béte. Milor’ 
cannot have seen this clergyman’s wife these seven 
cr eight years, aud now—parbieu, mais cést vraiment 
que! quechose. inexplicable !’”’ 

_ But we must return to the earl and his investiga- 
tion 


, 








Opening the outer covering another presented it- 


self, . This was deeply bordered with black, and wag 
superscribed : 

“The last wishes and prayer of Beatrice Onslow.” 

Again he opened the cover, carefully cutting round 
the seal. Two papers folded and endorsed, anda 
small square parcel were disclosed. 

On one. was written: 

*° Yo my sole executer (if he will accept the charge) 
Pelham de Crespigny, Lord Newstead.”’ 

On the other: ; 

“The dying counsel and requests of Beatrice 
Onslow to her beloved child. ‘To be opened when 
she is sixteen years of age.” 

On the third was inscribed : 

‘1, The portrait of my beloved child Baatrice, 
aged six years.” “2, My only gift from Lord New- 
stead—now returned.” ‘3. My child’s hair and my 
own.” 

‘These three, with my dying blessing, to Pelham 
de Crespigny.” 

The young peer fell into a rapt abstraction. The 
past seemed to live again before him. 

He unclasped the little morocco case and gazed on 
the photograph it coutained. 

The grave seemed to give up its dead; but in tho 
celestial guise of a young cherub. 

It was a full half-hour before Armand Picard neard 
the tinkle of the silver bell. 

**Morbleu! but that letter has taken milor’ a long 
time to read. Corpo di bacco! as those lazy Neapoli- 
tan lazzarone used to say when my old master didn’t 
give them acoin, but there’s more in this Mrs. Onslow 
business than I thought for.” 

The bell rang again, 

*“]’m’coming, milor’!’ 

And throwing down a cigar which he had resorted 
to to beguile ennui, and popping a bit of cascarilla 
in his mouth to disguise the smell of the weed, 
Armand Picard presented himself. 

* Armand, you will go to-morrow morning, with 
Mrs. Brandreth, to Wanstead. There you will pre- 
sent a letter which I shall write, and convey my 
ward, Miss Beatrice Onslow, to this house.” 

The valet bowed. Nothing could astonish him 
after the way in which his first information had been 
received. 

“ Milor’s wishes are commands to Armand. 
the conveyance ?”’ 

“My own private carriage—not the chariot—tho 
travelling barouche.” 


Ani 





Armand bowed again. 
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“« How long will it take to drive over to Wanstead ?” 

“An hour or so, milor’,” answered Armand 
Picard, 

‘TI shall expect you and your charge at one 
o'clock, Armand.” 

The valet bowed once again and setired. 

That night the Earl de Crespiguy felt‘as if he had 
complied to the best of his ability with the dying in- 
junctions of the only woman who had yet had power 
to stir the depths of his heart, And he slept pro- 
foundly, enjoying “rosy dreams,” in which the 
course of his wooing with Beatrice Newton, instead 
of the proverbial crosses of true love, ram smoothly 
on until the mingling of their souls in the haven of 
domestic happiness, amd there the dream faded— 


All tragedies are finished by a death, 
All comedies are ended bya marriage 
The future states of both are left to faith, 
For authors fear description might dis- 


parage 
The world to come, of both, or fall beneath, 
And thea both workds would punish their 


miscarriage. 
So, leaving each their priest and prayer-book 
ready, 
‘hey say no more of Death or of the lady. 
CHAPTER VI, 
Next day the Barl de Crespigny ent in his 
over- 


smaller reseption room, a cheerful 
looking a small of ground im 


mansion, W = ay heey pmo a cpde 
grass rge enou ®@ croquet 
a were by a flower-border and termi- 


nated by a large trained vine, which covered the 
back of the mews at the rear of De Crespigny 
House. 

It was, as we have said, cheerful, like the square 
in front, and formed a refreshing green oasis in the 
bricky desert of London. 

His lordship was reading Metastasio, 


O Rosa delle rose, o rosa bella, 


There was a tap at the door. 

“Come in.” 

“The young lady from Wanstead, milor’, and 
Mrs. Brandreth.” 

A smal] form, in neat habiliments of sober black, 
stood side by side with the tall figure of the staid 
Mrs. Brandreth, the town housekeeper of the earl’s 
establishment, and the pair slowly advanced to- 
wards his lordship, who, despite some preparation 
by the photograph already mentioned, was 
strangely moved by the living presence of this 
child. 

lhe earl looked fixedly at the little stranger—no 
etranger as it seemed to him. 


A face 
Fair as the first of womankind 
Ere yet the world knew sin, 





and dimpled as a childish Hebe met his gaze with a 
bright, an eager, an almost questioning smile, 

The rosy, rich lips seemed parted to speak, and 
the deep blue eyes laughed in their own light, as if 
their orphan owner had never seen trouble in this 
world of trial. A wealth of golden hair, shining as 
a Nereid’s, fell in glossy luxuriance on her round 
little shoulders,and formed a fit frame for her lovely 
face. 

‘*Miss Beatrice Onslow,” said Mrs. Brandreth, 
somewhat perplexed at his lordshid’s abstracted 
silence. 

His lordship smiled gently. 

‘* You may leave the room. Come here, my little 
ward,’’ contimued he, in a quiet tone. 

The next moment a plump little hand was placed 
in his—the child was as round as a cherub in an 
altarpiece by one of the old masters. 

‘* Do you know lam your guardy? We must be 
great friends.”’ 

‘Yes, and poor mamma said how good you were, 
and how I must love you; and I thought it such a 
long while when you were away. But I knew you 
would come back to Beaty, and so I did not cry 
much, because I was sure of it. Mamma said you 
were so good.”’ 

Years filled the eyes of the usually impassible 
peer, and he looked up atthe ceiling to conceal 
them. 

The child prattled on. He lowered his lips to the 
beautiful meshes of golder threads that covered 
the child’s head and Fissed them with a parent’s 
affection. 

_ Little Beatrice looked up with innocent, wonder- 
ing eyes. 

““Oh, pray don’t cry, guardy. I’ll not be a 
trouble to you, indeed I won't. Mrs. Brandreth 








said you liked to be alone. Shall I leave you, 
guardy ?—though I'd rather not.” 
in he kiased the golden curls. ; 

“No, you shall not leave me, Beaty, until the 
Pp time comes.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,good Guardy. I knew 
I should be so happy,” and the radiant child again 
placed her hand confidingly in his. - 

The bell was rang. 

“Miss Onslow will take some lunch here,” said 
the earl to the attendamé. “Send Mrs. Brandreth.” 

Mrs. Brandreth quickly saw that Miss Onslow. 
small as she was, wag “ “a ; 

And a paté de P with some eggs, 
and a small mayonm for 

nied by a pretty little dishof eotelettes d’ agneau 

le jardiniere 


of education. 

And here Beatrice led a happy life, with all the 
comforts of a refined and elegant home. 

Meantime the fortune, talents, and rank recom- 
mended the Earl de Crespigny to the notice of the 
party in power as a fitting state servant. 

He had made, what is not uncommon, “ the very 
best maiden speech ever delivered ’’in moving the 
address in reply to the speech from the throne at 
the opening of «ais first session in their lordships’ 
House; so no one was surprised at reading the 
** Gazette” that— 

‘His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the 
Right Honourable the Earl de Crespigny Pienipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to His Majesty 
the King of Sardinia on theoocasion of his Sardinian 
Majesty’s coronation.” 

And so he went out to the pageant of the enthron- 
ing of Il Re Galantuomo, and thereafter rose to the 

t of a full-blown ambassador, but which is of 
ittle importance to our story. 


Time moved onward as he always does, whether 
he gallops with the happy, lags with the expectant, 
or seems to stand still with the hopeless and miser- 
able. 

With Beatrice Onslow full of young life and 
the buoyancy of girlh which is in itself happi- 
ness if it was given to them to fully know it, the 
seasons and years rolled by, each bringing its 
several epjoyments. 

Twice only in four years; on his brief visit to 
England, had the earl seen his young ward, with 
whom, however, he kept up a punctual and affec- 
tionate correspondence, every letter full of instruc- 
tion and fatherly kindness, mingled with advice and 
pleasant accounts of places, persons, and events, 
until the happy Beatrice now and then longed for 
the time when ‘she should like another Miranda 
mix in “a world which held such brave creatures.” 
Meantime she was perfectly willing to await the 
time when her good ‘Father Prospero” should 
think fit to introduce her to it. 

This time came ; but not yet. 

Beatrice Onslow was now fifteen ; and a letter 
from her guardian to Mrs. Dupont informed that 
lady that his lordship had decided that for the next 
two years his ward should reside en pension at a 
celebrated convent near Paris, withthe view of per- 
fecting her in French and Italian, which his lord. 
ship felt certain could not be so thoroughly attained 
in English speaking society. 

Accordingly Beatrice was removed to the convent 
des Scours Celestine, and there remained for the ar- 
ranged period. 





Meanwhilo the earl, who had resigned, or been 
replaced in his ambassadorial capacity (we believe 
his party was out of office), was again in London. 

“T will give my ward a trip through Italy, all 
down the boot to Naples, and next season 1’1l bring 
her out im London. I shall never marry, and as to 
my sister’s children, one of whom must, in due 
course, succeed and take the name and arms of De 
Crespigny by Act of Parliament; they are all amply 
provided for, and will not miss handsome dowry 
which I shall give to the man I consider worthy of 
the hand of the child of lest Beatrice.” 

Thus mused the Hel de Grospagey after a two 
years’ absence from his native he satin the 
well-known parlour in Cavendish Square ; for it was 
yet early spring, the Houses were sitting, and ho 
did mot intend to visit Silvermead that summer. So 
went off to Paris and called in at the convent at 
was on the morning after his arrival in Paris 
his name wes announeed at thegrille, and soon 
he was seated in the meatly farnished parlour, 
pleasautohat with the placid yet lively old Lady 


a few minutes Beatejee Onslow was summoned 
to the presence of her guardian. 

We are not learned in. psychology, but it is quite 
certain that Beatrice Onslow felt quite differently 
on this occasion to that of any former visit of her 
good “ Geardy.” 

Then she rushed, all smiles, and alsaost romping 
familiarity, into his presence. 

Now she felt she was a woman, and he a dignified 
nobleman, to whom she owed respect and gratitude 
—oh, such gratitude as a poor orphan girl could 
never repay! 

The door opened and Lord de Grespigny saw, what 
any and every reasonable person might very well 

@ transcendantly handsome woman. 
his classical lordship the lines of Tibullus came 
¥ 


ait 


Iam, quicqiud agit, quoquo vestigia flectit, 
Componit furtim, subsequiturque decor. 
which may be clumsily translated : 


Whate’er she does, where’er her steps sho 
bends, 
Grace on her movements silently attends, 


and he advanced towards his ward and presented 
her his hand in the style of a master of court cere- 
monien. 

Poor Beatrice ! 

She blushed to the very roots of her hair, and she 
felt she did so. 

She would have liked to have thrown herself into 
his arms, but she no more dared to do so than to 
leap into Etna. 

She placed her small hand—it was still a very 
small hand—silently in his, and gently expressed 
her joy at seeing him after so long an interval, and 
then she was silent, and did not dare to trust her 

farther. 
scarey all this was very silly, but she could not 
it. 

Meantime to her inexpressible relief, her gaerdian 
began to gossip gaily upon the tour he intended to 
take and the sights which were in store for his in- 
tended travelling companion, and the Lady Superior 
joined in the conversation, for the land of song and 
sunuy memories was familiar to her in its scenery, 
its manners, and its religious eeremonials. 

The next few days were spent in the Palais Royal 
shopping and outfitting in company with an excel- 
lent travelling companion of middle age, one Madam 
Dubreillat, recommended by the Lady Superior, and 
who proved a faithful and admirable mentor to the 
inexperience of the youthful Beatrice Onslow. 

Turin was then the capital of the royal house of 
Savoy, and thither the ex-ambassador repaired. 

Beatrice Was as ingenuons as she was beautiful, 
and her delight at the treasures of art and the 
charms of nature that duly unfolded themselves to 
her eye made her joyous as with a new exist- 
ence. 


As to the Italian cavalieri, the blonde complexion 
and golden hair, and deep steel-bine eyes of ja diva 
Inglese sent all the young men mad, and upset the 
steadiness of not a few of the middle-aged, so that 
several score of dreadfully bad sonnets iu very 
awkward Tusean were written in her honour, not 
one of which survives; and so it went on at Flo- 
rence, Rome, and Naples, until the. earl and.his 
enchanting ward arrived at Venice. 

During this time a strange change was stealing 
over the earl. 

_At each of the cities they successively 
visited, the beauty of Beatrice, so exceptionally con- 
trasted with the women of Italy,excited such marked 
attention and admiration, that when they left Rome 
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the earl was considerably annoyed at finding two 
noblemen, one a prince of an ancient Italian family, 
the other the nephew of the wealthiest of the car- 
dinals,;-her declared cavalieri, and that they had, 
according to the custom of the country, mutually 
agreed to follow the lady and honourably contend 
for the prize of her bende 

When therefore these young noblemen most sur- 
prisingly and disagreeably turned up at ball, corso, 
pic-nie, masquerade, carnival, high mass or proces- 
eion, the earl got excessively annoyed, especially as 
the usages of society allowed them to intrude them- 
selves in a manner which in our insular exclusive- 
ness would be simply impossible. 

One evening, at Venice, the earl and his ward had 
“swum in a gondola ’’ along the water streets of 
the silent city, under the tender light of a glorions 
moon, the stillness only broken by distant music of 
voice and mandolin and the splash of the oar on the 
rippling wavelets, when, as they turned into the 
Grand al on their return to their palazzo, 
two large boats, each full of singers, followed on 
or rather joined them. 

At first Beatrice and the earl, and even the 
duenna, were amused, bunt soon the words of the 
songs, the persistence of the hired singers, and the 
continual recurrence of “ Be-a-tri-ce ” and “ felice,”’ 
**Inglese” and * /’ with no end of ‘ della” 
and *‘donzelia,” “amore,” “fiore’’ and ‘ guore,’’ 
in their vocalic doggrel, became moat offensively 
particular. 

So they made straight for home. 

Arrived there the clever Madam Dabreillat was 
discussing with some severity the mceurs Italiens, 
as they sat at supper, to which the earl was listen- 
ing with a peculiar acerbity of temper, when the 
servant announced that Il Principe di Solfaterra 
——- foe soe milord a important affairs. 

C) e i stepped out. 

After a somewhat magniloquent exordium I] 
Principe set forth that he must die unless milord 
gave then and there his consent to bestow upon 
him in marriage his “ bella figlia.” 

Milord hastened to assure him that his adorata 
was no daughter of his, at which Il Principe seemed 
terribly taken‘aback. 

“EB perché ?’ 

** Oh, there’s no why nor wherefore in the affair,” 
said milord, in very emphatic phrase. “I am not 
bound to inquire why you jumped at a conclusion 
so wide of the mark, The young lady is the orphan 
daughter of a clergyman, and my ward——” 

* And her immense dowry ?” 

“Her beauty and her virtues!” exclaimed the 
earl, with most undiplomatic abruptness, and burst- 
ing into a fit of derisive laughter. 

‘*Pen thousand ‘thousand pardons, my lord,’’ 
stammered Il Principe—who, to tell the truth, was 
as poor as an Italian nobleman could be, and who, 
like most ‘‘ distinguished furriners,”’ believed in the 
mmense riches of every milord Anglais—“ ten thou 
sand pardons for my felly.” 

‘Pen thousand regrets, you mean, prince, at the 
failure of your design upon the fortune of an Eng- 
lish heiress: Buona sera, bon signore, buona sera, 
bel amore!” and his lordship bowed himself out, 
humming the air from “11 Barbiere,” and leavin 
the discomfited fortune-hunting prince to hurry o 
to his gondola, with the single consolation that it 
‘was indeed fortunate he had not married a penniless 
orphan by mistake for the only daughter of a mil- 
lionnario milor Inglese. 

“Miss Onslow, upon my word,” said the Earl de 
Crespigny, as he returned to the supper-room, “I 
must really get you married out of hand, or I shall 
have you carried off by some of these ardent cava- 
liers without my consent. Has any one of them yet 
proposed to you a ladder of ropes, or sung a sere- 
nade ‘ Vieni, vieni-alla finestra,’ and invited you just 
to give your old Guardy the slip *” 

He walked towards the window as he spoke ina 
tone of half raillery so hollow and assumed, that 
Beatrice involuntarily followed him, and looking up 
in his face reproachfully, took his hand. 

Pelham de Crespigny felt a hot tear drop upon 


“Forgive me, Beatrice—Miss Onslow, I should 
eay—the abruptness of my speech. And you,” he 
added, looking up at the glorious, unclouded moon, 
sailing in silver majesty in the deep blue ether, 
“‘and you my sainted first love, my other Beatrice, 
forgive me that I have drawn tears from your child. 
To my charge you have committed her, and that 
charge I will fulfil!” 

He trembled with emotion as he thus spoke. 

And Beatrice, she too was trembling. 

“Heaven be my witness that I desire no other 
guardian, no other friend, no other protector, than 
you and Heaven !”’ 

The proud earl looked at that upturned fate. 

* And no other——” 





The word almost died on his faltering tongua, 
“No other husband—my own Beatrice ?” 
‘** No other—in the face of Heaven !’’ 
And the grateful and loving girl fell into the arms 
of her overjoyed guardian. 
* * * rs * 


There is no more to tell. All circles of English 
society—especially the highest—were loud in their 
praises of the belle of the season, the young 
Countess de Crespigny. 

And the jeunesse doré of the clubs wondered how 
a girl of sweet seventeen could love a bachelor who 
had vertainly a sprinkle of grey, and a suggestion 
of crows’ feet at the corners of his eyes. 

But both these were slanders; for the Earl de 
Crespigny, as we have said, was not a roné, and at 
seven-and-thirty was younger than many of the 
youngsters at five-and-twenty who spent their 
small wit on his seniority to his bride. 

As for Beatrice, a happier bride never doffed her 
satin and mechlin after the nuptial ceremony at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and a happier matron 
never embraced her babes than the Countess, who 
in after years was known through the country 
wherein stood the mansion of Silvermead as “ the 
good Lady de Crespigny.” 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


_ 
> 


THE DRAMA. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


We last week promised an estimate of the merits 
and demerits of Mr. H. J. Bryon’s latest comedy 
‘The Bull by the Horns.’’ Our notice must of ne- 
cessity be brief, and this is the more easy as, apart 
from the excellence of the acting, and a few, very 
few, smart lines, we take this to be the most flimsy 
in plot, and most faulty, or rather depressed in con- 
struction, of Mr. Byron’s comedies, if comedy it can 
be called. ‘The plot is certainly of venerable anti- 
quity, and many of the jokes have the same title to 
respect, Mr. Pepper Pods, (Mr. Royce), and Peter 
Oleum, (Mr. R. Soutar), the author himself of “ Paul 
Percival,” aud Mr. Maclean as the O’Tanagan, were 
all and each admirable in theit get-up, and word- 
perfect in their parts. Miss E. Farrén, as Mrs. Pods, 
was overflowing with fun and broad bumour, and 
Mrs, Leigh as Mrs. Oleum, was artistically at home. 
The piece, however, we expect will not run long. 

As it is always more pleasaut to us to commend 
than to condemn, we turn with satisfaction to the 
other novelty, also from the prolific pen of Mr, H. 
J. Byron, produced on the same night. The new 
burlesque is named ‘:Little Don Cwsar de Bazan.’ 
It is brimful of jokes, rhymes, and quaiat puns’ 
such as made the reputation of the Strand. Theatre 
in days past. It follows closely, as a good travesty 
should, the action of the original, giving a laughable 
turn to its every incidentand character. Scenes and 
situations succeed gaily, and each has a ludicrous 
aspect given to it. Miss. E. Farren, the most 
piquante burlesque actress on the stage, made “ Don 
Cesar” irresistibly grotesque and sprightly. Her 
song, “I'll strike you with a feather,” was ve- 
hemently evcored. Mr. Edward Terry, (irom the 
Strand), was well suited with Charles the Second, 
Mr. Royce was a most eccentric Don José, and Miss 
West a lively Lazarillo. Miss Kate Vaughan— 
whom the public has hitherto recognised for her 
saltatory performances—has developed into one of 
the most charming, espidgle and accomplished bur- 
lesque actresses of the day. By the aid of these, 
some handsome and appropriate new scenery, and 
rich dresses, “ Little Don Cassar de Bazan ’’ deserves 
to rival his bigger namesake in his dramatic lon- 
gevity and widespread popularity. 








SUBREY THEATRE. 


“Queen’s Evidence,” originally produced by Mr, 
George Conquest at the Grecian, has lost nothing by 
its transplantation to over the water. We have al- 
ready spoken approvingly of its clever construction, 
strongly marked characters, thrilling situations, aud 
really powerful effects. These are now more evi- 
dent than ever with the aids of better mounting, a 
larger stage anda stronger cast than on its original 
production. Mr. W. Holland and his stage manager, 
Mr. J. H. Doyne, have put ‘‘ Queen’s Evidence” on 





these boards witha completeness which might sliame 
more pretentious West-end theatres. Mr. Harry 
Jackson’s Isaacs is an irresistible Israelite. Mr, Z. 
Arnold plays the “‘ heavy villain” of the piece with- 
out auy of the wearisome grimaces and stereotyped 
bursts and starts that have been associated with tho 
eutertainments of inferior performers, His scoundrel 
is impressive, and never makes the fatal and too- 
frequent step towards the ridiculous. Mr, H. C. 
Sidney and Miss Bentley played the persecuted 
clerk and his long-suffering wife with tact and taste. 
We are not foud of precocious children as a rule, but 
if our prejudice could be shamed in this respect, 
Miss Katie Barry must do so, Her inteliigence, 
winning prettiness and eweet emphasis are 80 unlike 
and beyond the usual parrot-prate of the ordinary in- 
fantile phenomenon that we wouli go again and 
again to witness her performance with pleasure, Mr. 
Balter plays the baronet like a gentleman, and Mr, 
A, Stewart made the best of the very incompre- 
hensible “justice of the peace.” We congratulate 
“the people’s caterer” on the preduction of 
* Queen’s Evidence.” 


—__—_— 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Littte Rep Riprxe Hoop.—Mr. Myers finding 
the exhibition of trained animals and stereotyped 
clown-jokes flag in attraction, has turned the large 
circus in the centre transept to account by the pro- 
duction of a sort of Christmas pantomime in Sep- 
tember. Itis a fairy extravaganza worked out by 
the well-known story of “ Little Red Riding Hood.” 
The spectators are introduced to the Fairy Good- 
heart, with a wonderful surrounding of pretty 
coryphées, or as an Irishman would say, coryfays. 
It appears by this new version that some terrible 
danger threatens Little Red Riding Hood from which 
Fairy Goodheart is resolved to protect her. Tho 
little heroine enters, aud receives a bouquet from 
the fairy, of course of magic power. Exeunt the 
fairies and enter Mr, Lupus the wolf, who is about 
to behave very rudely, when a hunter’s horn is heard, 
and off he goes, while a gallant cavalcade starts in 
pursuit. They come back unsuccessful, but glorify 
themselves nevertheless in a triumphant hunters’ 
choras. The next introduction is to Granimamma, on 
whose domestic privacy Mr. Woif intrudes most 
shamefully, though he certainly bas the propriety 
not to eat her up before the ladies and children, 
merely carrying the old lady off for his cannibalistic 
luncheon. ‘The meal don’t seem to disagree with 
him, for he reappears in Grandmama’s habiliments, 
and isabout to make a more tender meal on the 
pretty little Red Riding Hood, when the horns aro 
once again heard, and thistime Mr. Lupus is captured. 
The result is that he is exhibited in a golden cage, 
no doubt to be well fed for the rest of his days in 
some pretty Zoological Gardens, to goody-goody little 
children, as an example of the superiority of the 
life-long imprisonment of murderers over the death- 
punishment which we yet properly inflict on those 
who wilfully and wantonly shed man’s blood. 
This, we suppose, is meant, if anything be meant, 
by the trausformation of the circus into a 
gay parterre, with elegant vases, gravelled 
paths, and gorgeous flower-clumps, in the midst 
of which arises a transfigured and matured Red 
Riding Hood prepared, as a queen, to receive 
the miscellaneous collection of celebrated personages 
to be presented to her. We cannot pretend to enu- 
merate these: kings queens, conquerors, statesmen, 
and notorieties, liviog or dead, from all quarters of 
the earth, are packed together in gold and silver 
chariots, from George Washington down to Little 
Miss Muffet crowd in; and last we havea crew of 
jolly jack tars, singing “Itule Britannia,” in a 
triumphal car drawn by four camels! We suppose 
the aplogy for this is that somebody has called these 
very dry-land animals ‘the ships of the desert.” 
However, as we are told in the book that the car, 
flags, and personages are all “ allegorical,” whatever 
that may meap, we will suppose the gallant Syden- 
ham seamen are “allegorical” also, which must 
save farther explanation, As a spectacle ‘ Red 
Riding Hood’ issimply gorgeous, as a version of 
the old delightful nursery legend, unmitigated and 
inexplicable nonsense. 

Tue Queea’s Theatre vpened on the 16th inst. 
It has been entirely renovated and redecorated, 
“ Henry the Fifth’’ will be powerfully cast; Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Mead, Miss Fowler, and 
Mrs. Coleman supporting the leading dramatis per- 
sone. 

Miss Neilson is running » career of success at 
Manehester. Good houses have attended the repre- 
sentation of the ““School for Scandal,’ ‘‘ Measure 





for Measure,” end “Much ado about Nothing.” 
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THE STAR OF HIS DESTINY, 


a 
CHAPTER VI. 


It was in March that the French came in sight of 
Acre—a town built on a point of land jutting out 
into the sea. 

Despite the two English war-ships, and other dis- 
asters, Bovaparte resolved to prosecute the siego, 
and proceeded to attack a huge tower, which loomed 
high above the rest of the fortifications. 

The storming of St. Jean d’Acre is so memorable 
in history that we need not dwell upon it, but in 
our own times and our own land, a whole nation 
would have been on the qui vive, watching and 
waiting with hushed pulses for the tidings which 
flashes along the telegraphic wires. 

The siege lasted sixty days, and the French had 
made eight desperate assaults, and received eleven 
terrific charges from the foa. 

During the conflict many of Bonaparte’s best 
generals were lost, and, besides, their ranks bad 
been so thinned by the plague and the sabre, that 
the commander saw retreat must be inevitable. 

Somewhat disheartened at the turn affairs had 
taken, the grand army commenced their retreat, 
preserving the utmost secrecy on the march, but still 
harassed by the enemy, who had learned to hate 
and dread him, whom they had styled in their 
figurative oriental language, the ** King of Fire.” 

While these events had been transpiring in the 
Holy Land, Lower Egypt had remained undisturbed, 
but Murad Bey, who was now at the head of a fine 
force of cavalry, had reappeared, determined to drive 
the invaders from the country. 

A month, perhaps, subsequent to the return of 
Bonaparte and that part of the grand army who had 
accompanied him to Syria, the Bey again gathered 
his troops and descended the Nile in two bodies, one 
occupying each bank of the river. The cause of this 
incursion was soon ascertained to be the arrival of a 
Turkish fleet, numbering, when disembarked, a for- 
midable array, and then the last great battle of the 
Egyptian campaign was fought, the battle of Aboukir, 

In this wild conflict Claude Arnaud was seen 
everywhere iu the thickest of the fight, and the 
Turks once more found themselves at the mercy of 
the foe. 

They could not withstand the fierce and pro- 
tracted charge of the French. Some of them plunged 
into the sea, and in the massacre which ensued, the 
remainder of their army perished by shot or 
sword. 

This splendid and most decisive victory concluded 
Napoleon’s cureer. It was imperiously necessary that 
he should leave the command of his army with the 
hope of preserving his credit in France, and he now 
commenced his preparations to leave the country. 
He issued a proclamation to the soldiers, asserting 
that important events had recalled him, but they 
should soon hear from their commander-in-chief. 
‘Two frigates lay ready from an unfrequented point 
of the beach, and here Bonaparte embarked with the 
force he was to take with him. 

Ere long they desecried an English corvette, which 
the men thought boded no good, but their commander 
reassured them by declaring : 

** Fortune will never abandon us. We shall arrive 


? 


safe! 


To avoid the enemy, however, the French vessel 
coasted the shores of Africa, and though tossed by 
warring winds, they at length landed at St. Je 
Raphean, and he and his followers, among whom 
was Claude Arnaud, joyfully trod the soil of 
France. 


“My Dear Frienp,—Since you could not join me 
in the land of the Ptolemys, 1 send you a gift—a 
young lady beautiful enough to be one of the Houris 
that people Mahomet’s Paradise, and so fortunate as 
to have won the heart of Arnaud, the pride of tho 
Legion. Entre nous, there is quite a romance con- 
nected with them, and I know you will be deeply in- 
terested in this affaire de ceeur. It seems he has 
twice been of great service to her, and she in return 
watched over him, when he was stricken down with 
the plague. He is desperately in love with her—and 
they were betrothed before he came to beg that I 
would send her to France, and put her under your 
care. To you, I commit her, hoping you will find her 
an agreeable companion for you in your retirement at 
Malmaison, and endeavour to make her a proselyte to 
the true faith. 

“I trust that I shall soon be able to return to 
France—till then, ma chere—Adieu. 

** NAPOLEON.” 


Josephine was sitting in a saloon furnished with 
the luxurious elegance which suited: her refined and 





fastidious taste, when the porteress entered with a 
package of letters. 

Josephine sprang forward almost as eagerly as 
Pauline Duchene months previous, and her fair face 
glowed, as she unfolded and read the note I have just 
transcribed. - 

“*Is any person waiting without?” she asked, 
hastily. 

“Yes, madame, a bearer of dispatches from Egypt, 
and a young girl.” 

“Show them in,” cried Josephine, and the next 
instant Dechamp appeared with the beautiful stranger. 

Josephine cast a quick glance at the girl, and the 
survey was by no means unpleasant to her beauty- 
loving eye. 

The slight, but exquisitely graceful figure, the dark 
wealth of hair, the lustrous oriental eyes, the dewy 
lips, the crimson cheek; flashed upon her almost as 
vividly as on Claude Arnaud at the harvest of roses, 
and from that time, Josephine felt a strange interest 
in the young girl. 

“* Mademoiselle!’ sho exclaimed, “ you are a thous 
sand times weleome to Malmaison, and I hope you 
will be very happy with me.”’ 

Zoe sank at her feet, aud to Josephine’s surprise 
replied in French. 

** What !’’ cried the lady, “ has the gallant Arnaud 
taught you his native tongue ?”’ 

“No, madam,’’ and sho proceeded to relate how 
she had acquired a knowledge of the language, with 
such particuiars of her history as her lover had related 
to Napoleon 

Josephine listened with kind interest and then 
asked : 

“And how has Arnaud been of service to you, 
pray ?”” 

Blushing and confused, Zoe recounted the persecu- 
tions of her Mameluke admirer; and described her 
rescue from the ravine, into which Murad Bey had 


| fallen, when’ pursued by Arnaud, her release from 





bondage in Cairo, and the bravery that had saved her 
from drowning at the overflow of the Nile. 

“ Ab!” observed the lady, ‘‘I see how it is; and 
I will prove to young Arnaud that his confidence in 
me is not mispliced, I will endeavour to make you 
forget you are ina land of strangers, and when the 
Pride of the Legion comes to claim his bride, you 
shall not be portionless.” 

Such was the first interview between the wife of 
Bonaparte and the Egyptian girl, and Josephine 
faithfully kept her promise. 

Such was the state of afairs at Malmaison, when 
Napoleon returned to Paris. 

On his journey he had been hailed with joy, and 
when he reached the capital tidings spread through 
the city like wildfire. 

He had heretofore been styled the ‘ Conqueror of 
Italy,” and now the people greeted him with jubilant 
cheers the “Conqueror of Egypt, the hero of tho 
nation.” 

Eager crowds flocked around him, and no phrase 
seemed too great to be lavished on the hero. 

At that time Paris was ripe with insurrection, and 
fires were breaking out all over France ; and to Bona- 
parte the people looked for the help he had never 
withheld. 

His historians tells us he did not fail te promote 
these feelings among his countrymen; assumed 
suavity of manner he had never before manifested 
among them; conversed freely, and gave a friendly 
hand to old soldiers, who had belonged to the army 
of Italy. 

The tropical sun had bronzed his face; his hair 
was short, and without powder; he was not seen in 
uniform, but wore a grey coxt, with a silk scarf tlung 
across his shoulders, to which was suspended a Turkish 
scimitar. 

His whole appearance, novel and striking, suggested 
the idea of greater manliness and energy than his 
countenance had hitherto disclosed, and involuntarily 
the susceptible hearts of the French bowed in 
homage. 

He soon had an interview with the Directory, and 
in the revolution which ensued proved himself dar- 
ing enough to rule the destinies of France. 

Once more he was appoin‘ed commander-in-chief 
of the grand army, and amid the tumultuous events 
that followed he was chosen First Consul of the new 
Republic. 

His bold entree into the council of five hundred, 
when the indignant members shouted : 

“A general here! Casar! Cromwell! No dicta- 
tors! Down with the tyrant !’’ 

‘The imminent peril in which this act placed him, 
and the panic that pervaded the assemblage when the 
troops marched into their midst, exclaiming : 

** General Bonaparte commands to clear the hall,” 
and the cheers of ‘“ Long live the Republic! Long 
live Bonaparte!’ when he was chosen consul, are 
matters of history. 

And Josephine. What of her? 





We are told that she was one of the guests at o 
splendid fete, given by Gohier, president of the 
Directory, when she heard the words: 

‘* Bonaparte landed this morning at Frejus.” 

The lady started to her feet, hastily made her 
adieus, and left the festal throng. 

‘*T will hasten to’‘meet him,” she said to herself, 
and with Hortense and Louis Bonaparte, journeyed 
with the speed of a courier towards Lyons. But her 
husband had avoided the route she had chosen, and 
passed her without her knowledge. 

In keen anxiety she flew to the metropolis; but it 
was too late, and it was not till two days dragged by 
that she met him to whom she had given her hand 
not long before his departure for Egypt.. 

We are told he stole into her room, and found her 
leaning upon the table, her face. concealed by the 
white fingers she had clasped over it ;"and her tears 
falling thick and fast on the letters he had written 
her. 

He gazed at her, and with quivering lip mur- 
mured : 

‘* Josephine.” 

She looked up with her whole soul shining in the 
dim eyes, and he read his welcome there. 

Such was the meeting of the returned hero and his 
beautiful bride, and at length Napoleon asked : 

‘*Pray, where is the young girl I sent you by 
Dechamp ? I hope nothing has befallen her; for 
Arnaud’s happiness is entirely in her keeping.” 

“Ah! you refer to Zoe,” observed Josephine, 
“‘and her beauty, her youth, and her romantic 
history could not fail to awaken a deep interest in 

e.”? 


* And is she content with you ?” 

“Yes, far more than I expected her to be in the 
land of strangers, and I am superintending the edu- 
cation she will need as Claude Arnaud's wife,” 

“ Ho will soon offer his thanks to you in person, for 
Iam every moment expecting him.”’ 

While hé was speaking, hoof-beats sounded on the 
pavements of the court, and a spurred heel rang 
slong the corridor; then there came a rap at tho 
door, and Claude Arnaud was announced by the 
porteress. 

“ Welcome! welcome!” cried Napoleon and Jose- 
phine, in a breath. 

And tbe latter added : 

“Do not stand on ceremony with us, After such 
a long separation, you must be eager to meet your 
lady-love. You will find her there.’”’ 

As she spoke she pointed to a door leading into a 
saloon, where Zoe occasionally pursued her studies 
with Hortense. 

She was now alone, however, and sat bys harp, 
playing her last lesson. 

A well-known voice aroused her, and bounding 
forward, she again stood face to face to Arnaud. 

‘* Dearest Zoe,’’ were the only words Arnaud could 
articulate in his strong agitation; and the girl 
silently sunk into his arms. 

But their lips were soon unsealed: and then came 
in rapid succession eager questions, and terms of 
endearment and the repetition of those vows ex- 
changed on the bank of the distant Nile. 

After these scenes, the stirring events of the 
revolution I have faintly sketched gave Bonaparte 
the rank and title of First Consul, and removed 
Josephine to the Tuilleries, 

The occasion of this transfer was one of great 
splendour, resembling an English coronation in the 
ceremonies of the scene, 

The consul’s tried companions-in-arms formed a 
part of his retinue, the troops sweepiog proudly 
throuzh the streets, with their gay pennons waving 
in the breeze, and the wild pulse of martial music 
throbbing out on the air. 

Night came on, and the grand old drawing-rooms 
where Josephine was to give her reception were all 
ablaze with light, fragrant with the perfume breathed 
by hot-house flowers, and gorgeous with royal mag- 
nificence ; while on the wall was engraved, in letters 
of gold, the word : 

** Republic !”” 

A brilliant throng, comprising the beauty and 
chivalry of France, was gathered thero ; and besides, 
one might have seen foreign ambassadors, clad in 
picturesque vest:nents, and with glittering orders en 
their breasts. 

Napoleon wore a plain uniform, decorated only 
with the tri-coloured sash. ’ 

A glow of pleasure played over his pale face, and 
his restless eyes flashing beneati his fine forehead, 
bespoke the bravery and self-reliance which had mado 
him the hero of the hour. J 

His wife was simply robed in white muslin, and 
her glossy chestnut hair fell in‘careless curls about 
her graceful neck; her step was light, her smile 
sweet, her voice music, and at tho age of thirty-six, 
in the summer-bloom of her beauty, she looked every 
ineh a queen. 
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A murmur of admiration ran through the drawing- 
oom, when among the ladies, who gathered around 
her chair as she seated herself, there appeared the 
young girl, who had been transplanted from Egypt to 
France. 

Her Oriental costume was retained; and her tunic 
of rose-coloured silk, her spangled Turkish trousers, 
and cashmere scarf draped ac: oss her shoulders, with 
her jewelled turban and veil, looked strange and 
foreign amid the ‘gala dresses of her French 
companions, 

Arnaud’s gaze followed her with fond pride, and 
his heart swelled with triumph at the thought that 
she was his own. 

Pauline Duchene had come with her brother to 
grace the consular reception, and in her pale robe of 
crape, with jewels brought from the East in her 
sunny hair, had never seemed more charming. 

When the ceremony of presentation was over, the 
guests unbent from the somewhat courtly etiquette 
of the fete, and gathered in little groups, or began to 
promenade. 

As Arnaud adyanced to proffer his arm to Zoo, he 
met the lustrous blue eyes of Pauline Duchene. 

“ Ah!” heexclaimed. ‘I am most happy to mect 
you on my return to La belle France.’’ 

The lady replied with her usual high ease, con- 
cluding with: 

“ Allow an old friend to congratulate you on the 
fresh laurels you have won during the Egyptian 
campaign ; for my brother has written me much of 
your prowess.” 

Arnaud bowed, and expressed his acknowledg- 
ments with that deference which had made him 
such a favourite among women ; inquired briefly how 
she had left her father, and then said: 

**I have found a jewel in the East, Pauline, far 
more priceless than the crown diamonds of the whole 
world combined.” 

“‘So Madame Bonaparte has just whispered—pre- 
sent me, I beg of you, for Iam quite dazzled by her 
beauty.” 

“The young man obeyed, and after a brief chit-chat 
Arnaud led Zoe away. 

And had Pauline Duchene changed her purpose, 
and subdued her hopeless love ? 

No, oh, no; but she had learned to wear a false 
smile, and put on the semblance of friendship and 
sympathy, when she felt cold, bitter and satirical. 
She was a Duchene, a countess in her own right, and 
it was a terrible blow to bave a nameless girl step 
between her and Claude Arnaud. 

How handsome and fascinating he looked that night, 
with his tall, erect form, his finely moulded head, 
with his crisp, curling hair worn without the least 

wder—his clear, gray eyes, and the foreign aspect 
E had gained from his sun-bronzed cheek and brow 
—and the heavy beard shadiug his well-out lip! 

“The stranger has only a pretty face to recommend 
her,” soliloquised Pauline—‘‘ but she will be a dis- 
grace to the proud blood of the Arnauds; and they 
tell me his father has sot his heart against the match, 
and nobody can blame him, I am certain.” 

Leaning forward she watched the pair, anxious to 
mark some unlucky contretemps in the beautiful 
Egyptian ; but to her surprise and dismay, Zoe bore 
herself with as much ease as if she had always trod 
the halls of the Tuilleries. 

The sensation she created gratified Josephine and 
Arnaud, and aroused the jealousy of the brilliant 
train of young ladies, who feared they might lose the 
palm of belleship, and be wholly eclisped in the light 
of the new star. 

Fellow-soldiers, who had not been among those 
selected for the Egyptian campaign, sued for an intro- 
duction ; and when the fete broke up, Josephine gaily 
rallied Arnaud on the prestige that had attended 
Zoe’s debut. 

When Pauline Duchene had gained her room in 
her father’s city residence, she heard a familiar rap 
at the door and hastened to admit her brother. 

This was their first confidential interview since his 
return ; for the soldiers under his command had been 
a part of the force which had dispersed the Council 
of Five Hundred, and afterward been left to guard 
the most tumultuous portions of the city. 

For a moment or two they stood gazing steadily 
into each other’s eyes and then the young man.ex- 
claimed : 

“You have passed through a severe ordeal to-night 
at the Consular reception.” 

“What,” rejoined Pauline, ‘* did I betray what I 
would fain have concealed ?”’ 

‘* Not to a careless observer—nay, nay, your acting 
was perfect, but I know you too well to be deceived 
—I understand your face, and could read it even 
through your mask of smiles.” 

**Oh! Jean, Jean,” cried the girl, “‘ why did you 
not effectually separate them before you left itt sg 

‘Dear, dear Pauline, it was impossible; I did in- 








form Murad Bey that she was still at his palace in 
Cairo, and managed to heal his wounds so as once 
more to set him against Arnaud. He framed a plan 
to abduct her from Cairo, and bore her where 
I thought there was no prospect of a reunion with 
Claude.” 

‘* And did he find her, and snatch her from the re- 
doubtable Mameluke ?” 

“ During the inundation of the Nilo, the house was 
undermined, and she swept off by the waters; but 
by my faith, Claude had tho ill-fortune to seize and 
rescue her, and fearing he might lose his prize begged 
leave tosend her to Madame Bonaparte. It appears 
she has been a great favourite at Malmaison, aud she 
is now transferred to Paris. ‘l’o think of a girl like 
her flaunting in the Tuilleries—it half maddens me, 
Paulice.”’ 

The girl’s face grew marble white, and drawing her 
to his heart, Duchene went on: 

“T tell youshe shall be sent back to her Mameluke 
adorer before matters proceed farther ; and then, then 
there will be some hope of bringing Arnaud to his 
senses, Hark ye—I have friends still remaining in 
Egypt, with whom I am in frequent correspondence, 
and Murad Bey shall learn certain facts ere I 
am much older. Meanwhile, Pauline, guard your 
secret, and maintain friendly terms with Arnaud, and 
the detested girl atthe Tuilleries.” 

Pauline did not speak at once, but she and Jean 
sat till the dawn was brigthening in the east, dis- 
cussing a topic fraught with many painful associa- 
tions, 

Leaving Paris as soon as he could obtain a release 
from the consul, Claude Arnaud journeyed to his 
native province. 

The chateau which had been his birth-place was 
not unlike that of the Duchene’s—stately, massive, 
and yet picturesque, and Zoe’s eye kindled when 
she saw the towers, battlements and embrasures. 
Passing through the gate, the horses dashed along 
the principal avenue, and dismounting, the young 
man gaily led Zoe into the hall. 

Hurrying through the corridors, he unclosed the 
door of the baron’s favourite room. 

“ My father!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ here I am once 
more. Why do you notspring tomeet me as of old ?” 

**Because I have no welcome for you—-your con- 
duct while in Egypt has steeled my heart against 
you!’ ~ 

“My conduct in Egypt? What can you mean? 
Ask the consul if I have not been as brave as in other 
campaigns—if I have not brought with me the title 
of the Pride of the Legion ?”’ 

**Cease, cease your self-defence; I cannot, will 
not listen! I fondly hoped you would never disgrace 
the name of Arnaud, and I should yet see you wedded 
—not to an obscure girl, but a noble French lady. 

“ Father, father,’’ faltered the young man; while 
Zoe sank down pale and tremulous. 

** Do not try to shake my purpose,” resumed the 
old baron, “it is useless; Icannot acknowledge this 
stranger as your wife!” 

“‘ But you love me, my dear father, and I pray you 
listen a moment while I tell you what I bad not 
heretofore deemed it best to communicate. When 
the plague broke out in the army, I was one of its 
first victims, and Heaven only knows what I suffered. 
My blood seemed like a lava tide in my veins, my 
brain whirled, delirious fancies haunted me, and I had 
the worst symptoms of the disease, when this girl 
came into our plague-stricken camp to watch over 
me. She understood the terrible disease better than 
our surgeons, and when I recovered, both they and 
Bonaparte declared I owed my convalescence to her 
ministry. Had it not been for her, your only son 
would have found a grave in the East.” 

During Claude’s recital, the baron’s face had sof- 
tened ; he laid his hand on Zoe’s drooping head, and 
said, brokenly : 

** Ah! stranger, you have conquered my pride, my 
resentment, my religious prejudices! The life you 
have been the means of saving ought to be devoted 
to you, and since Claude loves you, your happiness 
shall be dear to me.”’ 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and that was in- 
deed a happy hour to her and young Claude, 

At length the baron turned to his son and said: 

‘* What is to be the next movement of the grand 
army?” 

“lwo campaigns are opening before us,’’ observed 
Claude. ‘* One on the Rhine has been committed to 
Moreau, and of theother the consul will take charge ; 
we are intending to cross the Alps, and drive the 
Austrians from Switzerland.”’ 

“‘- You of course expect victory to perch on the 
French standards ?”’ 

“ Yes; conquest follows Napoleon wherever he 
moves,” 

“T trust the time is not far distant when he will 
weary of conquest, and I shall have my son to cheer 
my old age.’’ 








‘*T, too, though I am no craven, yearn for the day 
when I can settle down with the dear ones at home; 
and this campaign may be the means of changing 
the fortunes of war and insuring peace.” 

“For that I shall devoutly pray,” rejoined tho 
baron; “and Mademoiselle Zoe's face tells me her 
views harmonise with .mine; but where, my sou, 
shall you leave her during your absence ?”’ 

“In the best of care—with the consul’s wifo! 
She has already been with Madame Bonaparte 
several months, as I sent her to France to secure her 
from the odious and persistent love-making of 2 

owerful Mameluke Bey; and there already ex- 
ists a strong affection betweon her and her pro- 
tectress.’’ 

“‘T suppose she will be safe with her,” retorted 
the baron, musingly ; ‘‘but we Frenchmen are such 
revolutionary people that even Josephine may not 
be secure a week hence,” 

“True, true,” said the young man, a shadow 
settling on his fine face; ‘* wo indeed live in stormy 
times, and it is not without a pang I think of leav- 
ing Zoe astranger in a strange land.’’ 

“Ono thing is certain,” exclaimed the baron; “ if 
she sees the storm rising, she can fly to me, and 
though I had resolved to close my heart against her, 
she shall find a daughter’s welcome.” 

The girl blushed and smiled sadly, and Claude 
murmured his thanks. When they parted with the 
baron, he wrung his son’s hand convulsively, repeated 
his promise to Zoe, and sent them in the family 
chariot to Paris. 

Three days subsequent to this visit the army com- 
menced the Alpine compaign, and as the brilliant 
cortege moved through the streets shouts of : 

“Vive la France! vive la Grand Consul !’? made 
the welkin ring. 

With their nodding plumes, their glittering bayo- 
nets, their banners, emblazoned with stirring mot- 
toes, and their superb war-horses, they formed a most 
imposing cavalcade, and all Paris seemed eager to do 
them honour. 

Bouquets dropped from the windows, handker- 
chiefs waved in token of recognition or encourage- 


ment, and the bells sent forth their jubilant chimes 


on the soft air. 

As the cortege passed the palace of the Tuilleries, 
the consul’s gaze wandered to a balcony, where 
Josephine stood with Hortense, Zoe, and one or two 
other ladies. 

Madame Bonaparte adroitly flung a laurel wreath 
toward her husband, who caught it, and removing 
his chapeau, arranged it round the crown, bowing 
with the ease and grace of a courtier. 

Zoe also, with girlish shyness, drew a cluster of 
violets from her girdle, and flung them to Arnaud 
as a parting gift. 

The young man pressed them to his lips and 
murmuring: 

“They shall be kept with the treasured rose she 
gave me in Egypt,” rode on. 

Bonaparte had become aware that the Austrians 
had formed a plan of taking Genoa and entering 
Provence, and he resolved to thwart their purpose. 
He now intended to cross the Alps even where they 
wore most inaccessible, descend into Italy, and plac- 
ing his forces‘in the rear of the Austrian army, in- 
terrupt their magazines, parks, and hospitals, and 
shutting them up between his own portion of the 
French troops and that of Massena, compel them to 
battle where defeat would be destruction. 

To effect this, it was necessary to march a whole 

army over the highest chain of mountains in Europe, 
by roads which offord but a dangerous passage to 
the solitary travellers, and through defiles were one 
man can do more to defend than ten to force their 
way. 
Ciaintes were to be carried through paths worn by 
the goat and the chamois, that scaled those dizzy 
heights, and over precipices where it would be mad- 
ness to wheel a carriage; ammunition and baggage 
were to be transported at the same cost of labour, 
and provisions conveyed through a country whose in- 
habitants had every reason to be hostile to France. 
Such was the stupendous work Napoleon and his 
army had before them, when they left Paris for 
the Alps; and their daring, in a less righteous cause 
than ours, ough’ to be an inspiration to our own 
troops. 

At Geneva Bonaparte met Marescot, who had been 
sent to survey Mont St. Bernard, and after incredible 
difficulties had succeeded in reaching the convent of 
the Chartreux. 

“Ig the route practicable?’ asked Napoleon, his 
restless eye betraying his anxiety to know the result 
of Marescot’s expedition. 

“It is barely possible to pass,’’ was the reply of 
the engineer. 

“ Let us set forward, then !’”’exclaimed Bonaparte, 
and the perilous march was commenced, 
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It must have been a grand and stirring sight to 
have seen all the columns of the French army cross- 
ing the Alps, where the avalanche threatened to 
bury them in winding-sheets from the eternal snows 
above; wild torrents roared, deep abysses yawned, 
and danger lurked on every hand! And yet in less 
than two weeks from the time of their departure 
from Paris, Napoleon’s corps, comprising thirty 
thousand men, had reached the little village of St. 
Pierre, where from which locale there was nothing 
like a practicable road. 

There a high, and to all appearancés inaccessible, 
mountain loomed above the general desolation, and 
far, far up those ice palaces, which. no peneil can 
paint, reared their walls, battlements, and slender 
Moorish minarets, while beneath spread the white 
drapery of the snow. 

Ah! well might the valley have been styled De- 
solation, for nothing could have looked lonelier than 
this spot, where naught was to be seen save the 
cloud-reaching mountains and the snow-clad soil at 
their feet. 

But the great master spirit who had planned the 
campaign was equal to any emergency, and on, on 
he pushed his forces—up, up, and onward, where the 
glaciers shono in frosty splendour. 

On this toilsome march the infantry carried their 
arms, and were in full uniform, and the cavalry led 
their horses. 

The bands attending the army played at the head 
of each regiment, and in places of unusual difficulty 
the drums beat a charge for the encouragement of 
the soldiers. 

The cannon were borne by the men, and the car- 
riages taken in pieces, and lashed to the backs of 
males} arid thus, thus the grand army picked their 
way amid the fastnesses of the Alps. 

It has been well said that nono but French soldiers 


~ could have sustained the fatigue of such a campaign, 


and no commander but Bonaparte ventured to require 
it, 

As usual, the consul was simply clad; wearing 4 
grey sureoat, and a three-cornered chapeau, and his 
erect figure and resolute face inspired the ttoons with 
fresh courage, and thrilled the peasantry, who looked 
out at him from their Alpine huts with vague awe. 


(To be Continued.) 








LUCK. 


Prorie who have big balances lying at their 
bankers are prone to say that there is no such thing 
as luck. 

All worldly prosperity is, they will lead you to 
understand, the fruit of sagacity andindustry. They 
become terribly indignant when it is hinted that 
their good fortune is due, in no small degree, to cir- 
cumstances over which they have had no control. 
Their scorn, when it is said that their poorer ac- 
quaintances have had luck against them, is awful to 
behold. 

Yet the truth appears to be that there is s great 
deal of what is popularly called luck in the world. 
The man who rules the office which he once swept 
out may be a singularly gifted and meritorious being, 
but there are others, equally excellent, who fail to 
rise ashe has done, He will, of course,say that this 
is their fault. But such is not the case. 

There are only a certain number of places which 
men may occupy with distinction to themselves, as 
is proved by the fact that the world does not appear 
to miss men who die, let them be never so useful 
when they live. 

Consequently, a large number of persons must look 
in vain for the means whereby they may distinguish 
themselves and rise to affinence. 

When only ten men out of a hundred have the 
ability to do certain things—to soar from the position 
of an office-boy to that of a merchant prince, for in- 
stance—a still smaller number get the chance of 
showing what they are capable of, Indeed, a pro- 
portion of these ten, instead of being placed where 
they might cover themselves with honour, are set in 
the midst of uncongenial surroundings, and put to 
work which is utterly distasteful to them, Naturally, 
they eut very sorry figures when they are compared 
with those with whom all the conditions tioned 





It would be a waste of time for us to set forth what 
wealth can do, but we may point out that in the race 
of life he who has a light purse is, indeed, heavily 
handicapped. 

Poor younger sons, whose only fault is that they 
have been born a few months after their elder 
brothers, should be able to speak elequentip upon 
this point. 

Then, institute a comparison between thase who 
are blessed with personal attractions and those who 
are not, and it will be found that a vast deal of the 
estimation in whieh people are held is due in no 
small degree to causes over which they have no con- 
trol,and that it has no connection whatever with 
their intrinsic merit. It is true thata t deal of 
nonsense is talked to the effect that people may make 
themselves liked or disliked as they choose ; but most 
persons do not act as if they believed in nonsense. 
The men are few and far between who desire to pay 
attentions to a dowdy-looking female, though she 
may have a sweet nature and may make a point of 
always beingamiable. Indeed, most men do not ap- 
pear to care to go to the trouble of discovering that 
she has a sweet nature and that she always makes a 
point of trying to please. 

On the other hand, they are eager to pay court tos 
capricious beauty, though she may be mean-souled 
and the victim of a thousand whims. Itis not 
to be supposed that a beautiful woman yearns after 
love more than a plain one does. Yet how easy it is 
in many cases for the one to obtain it, and how difli- 
cult for the other to do so, And when there is a con- 
test betweon the two what fearful odds has the latter 
to contend with. Her best speeches will in un- 
noticed,so will her kind actions, while the most 
trivial performances of her rival will be so eagerly 
scanned that nothing that is worth nothing can easily 
be passed by. 

It is pretty much the same in regard to men. He 
who has a pleasing exterior and a gushing manner, 
the outcome of the peculiar nature with which he has 
been blessed, is much more likely to make friends 
than is the individual who is his antipodes. Now, 
it should not be forgotten that the man who is able 
to make many friends without taking any trouble is 
placed at a great advantage as compared with the 
man who is not. 

Having said this much we cannot refrain from 
coming to the conclusion that there is such a thing 
as luck, and that it is at once unwise or pedantic for 
the prosperous to deny its existence. At the same 
time, though it is well to remember that man is the 
creature of circumstances, it is a mistake to imagine 
that he is altogether so. This, indeed, woald involve 
an acceptance of the soul-destroying and dismal 
fatalistic decree, 

The truth is, that though he cannot eontrol cir- 
cumstances he may, to a limited extent, mould them 
and adapt himself tothem. For instance, he may 
not be able to choose his friends ; but if he cannot do 
this he may at any rate make a selection from the 
acquaintances who are thrown in his way. Tn other 
words, he may take the best from the materials 
which come to his hand. He can do so in alt matters. 
Tf he acts thus prudently he will, let what may 
happen to him, be spared from the necessity of re- 
proaching himself, 

Indeed, an easy conscience, begat by the feeling 
that he has done his best, is the one thing which does 
not appear to be dependent upon luck. He may know 
that he is so constituted by nature that he can never 
pear to soar above the crowd of mediocrities who 
live their lives in such @ manner that for all the 
world care they might just as well never live them 
at all; but if he does his best, if he bears his trials 
and disappointments in secret, if he works hard at 
his occupation, distasteful and unsuited though it 
may be tohim, he may at least keep a light con- 
science, 

This may not be much to be thankful for, but when 
it is remembered that most people seem to get more 
bad luck than good, and that life is, to thousands, a 
dreary and monotonous affair, it is as well to make 
the most of it. 

It should, moreover, be borne in mind that how- 
ever much luck may favour certain people it will not 
establish their prosperity unless they help them- 
selves. 

To send a man sailing pleasantly along the stream 








are reversed. 

Tho influence of luck may, however, be traced in 
more ways than that which we have indicated. Some 
men are born rich, while others are born poor. Again, 
some people are endowed with handsome faces and 
graceful forms, while others are burdened with un- 
attractive physiognomies and ungainly figures, All 
these things, so far as the psople most interested are 


concerned, are mere accidents. But their influence is 
stupendous. 





-# self-help and luck must enter into partner- 
ship, 

Each is useless, for a permanency, without the 
other. Besides, luck will not stick to those who de- 
cline to assist themselves ; while it is disposed, in 
the long run, to favour brave-hearted souls who, even 
when it frowns darkly, are courageous enough to cry 
** Never say die.” 

In saying this we do not mean to imply that it 
does not resolutely set itself against some of the 








victims of its wrath. We could not state so much 
in face of the fact that the slothful often reap what 
the industrious have sown, and that many carefully 
thought-out schemes bring ruin to their promoters 
simply because they are deficient in one pafticular 
or are floated to-day when they ought not to be 
floated until to-morrow. 





THE MOREHAM BALL. 


< Have you received tickets for the Moreham 
1 Pp” 

That was what people were asking one another 
just abont the time that the slender, green, snow- 
drop leaves were beginning to peep, like tiny lances, 
above the frozen earth in the gardem borders, and 
the March winds stirred the dead leaves that hid the 
early violet roots. 

Mr. Moreham gave only one ball in the course of 
the year, but that was of such proportion and bril- 
liancy that psople canvassed for tickets for weeks 
beforehand, and those who were fortunate enough to 
obtain invitations, counted themselves to be in rare 
good luck. 

The Moreham house was large atid roomy, with 
great echoing rooms, halls filled with ancient en- 
gravings and carved oaken cabinets, and a dining- 
saloon with & waxed floor, big enough for fifty people 
to sit down to dinner, and not find themselves 
crowded. 

And Mr. Moreham always engaged a band and a 
supper, and flowers enough to exhaust tho supplies 
of the neighbouring florists. Was it any wonder that 
the young people were anxious to gét cards for his 
ball ? 


The Séverns were among the first who received 
the pearl-gray envelopes containing the enamelled 
inclosure—and why should they not? Was not Paul 
Severn engaged to Leona Moreham, the rich man’s 
only niece and heiress ? 

Mrs. Severn had ordered new dresses for herself 
and her three daughters, greatly to the dismay of 
Major Severn, whose pecuniary affairs were generally 
hopelessly behindhand, and had taken particular 
pains to flaunt her invitations in the face of her next 
door neighbour, Mrs. Cappiton, whe had received 
none. 

“These ri¢h people do put on such. airs,” said 
Mrs. Oappiton, viciously. “But it won't last for 
ever. Oappiton does tell me that there are rumours 
that old Moreham’s business is getting awfully 
shaky !” 

“That's all nonsense,” said Mrs, Severn. “ Mr. 
Moreham is as rich as Croesus.” 

“Riches have wings,’’ croaked Mrs, Cappiton. 
“ And he had a great deal better spend his money in 
teaching Leona telegraphy, or some useful trade, 
than to lay it out im banana trees aud fan palms for 
his conservatory, and statues for his garden!” 

Mrs. Severn feigned to treat her neighbour's hints 
with contemptuous disregard, but they had their 
effect, notwithstanding. Suchinnuendoes always do 
have. 

“ Paul,” said she to her son, when he camo home 
from the city that evening, “do you’ sappose all 
these rumours are true ?” 

“What rumours, mother?” 

“Why, about old Moreham not being quite so safe 
in his business as people have always supposed.” 

“ Don’t know,” answered Paul, indifferently. “ And 
I don’t care! Let's have dinner, mother.” 

Mrs. Severn said nothing more, but her thoughts 
were busy all the same. If Paul should have “ in- 
vested” in this heiress, and be cheated out of his 
banker’s balance, after all ! 

Miss Decima Severn, on being consulted by her 
mamma, expressed it as her opinion : 

“‘ That it was all old Mrs. Cappiton’s spite, because 
she wasn’t invited—and that mamma had & great 
deal better spend her time in seeing that the train of 
her—Miss Decima’s—dress was cut right.” 

Miss Louisa, the second daughter, said : 

“Tt was perfectly ridiculous! As if Paul and papa 
didn’t know! And she wished mamma would tele- 
graph to the city for her new cluster of curls which 
hadn’t been sent with the other things.” 

And Sybilla, the youngest, had no thoughts for 
anything but her white tarletan, trimmed with sweet- 
briar leaves! For this was Sybilla’s first party, and 
of proportionate importance in her eyes. 


“Girls are so silly,” said Mrs. Severn. “ But, 
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after all, one can’t expect old heads on young 
shoulders,” 

So they went to the party at the Moreham man- 
gion. 

As it chanced, they were the first arrivals. Mr. 
Woreham was sitting at his library desk, and Mrs. 
Severn could not but note the look of half subdued 
care that was on his brow as he rose to greet her. 

“T hope I see you well, Mr. Moreham,” said Mrs, 
Severn, ‘Excuse me for intruding in your study, 
but you know we are such old friends, and——” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Moreham, courteously. “I 
am quiet well, but I have been a little annoyed by 
business matters to-day.” 

“ Then it is true?” said Mrs. Severn, quickly. 

“ What 2” 

“ The—the hints I have lately heard about your 
business difficulties.” 

Her colour changed as she spoke. 

Mr. Moreham looked keenly at her. 

““My friend,” said he, “suppose it should be 
true?” 

Mrs. Severn grew paler than ever. 

“We are very old friends,” added he. “Our 
children are destined to be even nearer and dearer to 
each other than we have been. Nor do I desire to 
have any secrets from you! You remember my 
speaking to your husband about those three West- 
Indian ships that I contemplated buying last fall? 
They were freighted with expensive cargoes a few 
weeks since, and a telegram arrived this morning, 
saying that they were lost at sea in the last gale. 
Unfortunately they were not insured, Three ships 
are a fortune; their loss is enough to ruin any 
man.” 

Mrs, Severn sank down on a sofa and clutched at 
her smelling-bottle. 

“TI don’t ‘care so much for myself,” added Mr. 
Moreham, with his keen glittering eyes still fixed on 
her face, “but it would break my- heart to leave 
Leona unprovided for. However, now that she is 
engaged to your son 

“ Stop a minute,” interrupted Mrs. Severn. ‘All 
this takes me so completely by snrprise! And there 
is poor dear Paul’s future to be considered! Though 
of course, Leona could never expect him to marry 
& portionless girl when so much depends on his ad- 
vance in business matters.” 

“ You think not,” said Mr. Moreham. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Severn. 

“Tf Paul had lost a limb or been searred by the 
small-pox, Leona would have been true as daylight 
to him,” said Mr. Moreham, slowly. 

“ That's quité a different thing,” said Mrs. Severn. 

“Perhaps. But now,” and Mr. Moreham’s voice 
lost its confidential accents, “we had better go into 
the ball-room. Our friends are beginning to ar- 
rive.” 

And Mrs Severn, watching him as he moved to 
and fro, wecloming his guests with the calmly cur- 
teous mien of a high-bred gentleman, thought to her- 
self what an old § he was. 

She contrived, after a while, to make her way to 
Paul, when at the close of a waltz he yielded up 
Leona to the cavalier whose name was inscribed for 
the next dance upon her little pearl tablets. 

“Paul,” she whispered, as slippmg her arm 
through his, she led him towards the cool hall-way, 
“all this must come to an end.” 

“What must come to an end ?” demanded the as- 
tonished young man. 

“Your engagement! Moreham is ruined !” 

“No!” shouted Paul. 

“ He told me so himself! And Leona, with all her 
luxurfous habits and fine lady ways, will be no better 
off than a dressmaker’s apprentice.” 

“Mother,” said Paul, after a moment or two of 
silence, “what do you take me for? A villian! 
Because, upon my word, you speak as if you did!” 

“ Paul!” 

“T love Leona Moreham. I didn’t engage myself 
to marry her moneybut her. If she were a beggar, 
standing at the crossing with her broom in her hand, 
I should marry her!” 

“ But, my son,” pleaded his mother, “ you will be 
ruined!” 

“I don’t believe it, mother. It takes more to ruin 
aman than that. At all events, ruin or no ruin, I 
love Leona, and I shall marry her!” 


“ Bravo!” cried a voice from behind the folds of 
ancient silken tapestry that concealed an oriel win- 
dow beyond, and old Mr. Moreham himself parted 
the curtains with one hand and confronted them. 

















“Paul Severn, you speak like a man! 
marry Leona. 
neither ! 
was !” 

“But, Mr. Moreham,” gasped Mrs. Severn, who 
still clung to her son’s arm, “ you told me 

“T told you that the three West-Indian ships were 
wrecked. So they are. I told you that i talked of 
buying them. But I didn’t add that I changed my 
mind, and put my money inte the Duddersley Coal 
Mines instead, where it has since doubled itself. 
Paul Severn, it is greet thing to trust one’s ewe- 
lamb to the keeping of a stranger, but I believe now 
that I can trust fally and entirely myou. You have 
been weighed im the balance, and not found wanting. 
As for you, madam,” with a Chesterficldian bow to 
Mrs. Severn, “I have this night seen you in your 
true colours. Hereafter I declime the pleasure of 
your acquaintenee.” 

And Mr. Morehem adhered strictly to his word, 
obstinately refusing to visit the Severn home, even 
after Leons was married to Paul. 

“ Of all things,” said Mr. Moreham, “ I detest a 
woman of the world.” A. R. 


EE 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


Yes, wait and hope. This world is full of trouble, 
full of disappointment, as we all know, but there is 
after all no folly so great as that of ceasing to invite 
the smiles of hope, not only because her pleasures 
are so eweet; but also because while we live, there 
musi always be some good, as well as some serrow, 
awaiting us. 

We can no more stand still in life than we can 
turn back. When we have no desire to go on, in- 
visible forces are at work to compel us to do so. 
There are things we must do ; we must meet; 
events that will occur to us, © cannot believe that 
the deeds will allhe such as we must regret, the 
events all sorrowfal ones, the new aquaintances all 
enemies. 

And since we may do good, end have good deneto 
us—since true hearts may meet ours, though we to- 
day do not so mech as know that they beat—what 
may we not hope? 

——_—_—_———= 


WORTH WAITING FOR. 


You shall 
And you shall not marry a beggar, 
Leona is as much an heiress as she ever 








Tue steamer was entering the harbour. The great 
city, spread out before the eye, glorified by the light 
of a gorgeous September morning. 

Norton Conway stood on the deck, aloof from the 
eager groups of passengers, looking more meditative 
and abstracted than one would expect a man to ap- 
pear at the end of a sea voyage. 

Bat he bad ample food for thought. Ten years had 
elapsed since he had left England; ten years spent 
in wanderings in foreign climes, 

He had been five-and-twenty when he set out; he 
was thirty-five now, 

But time had dealt kindly enough by him, for he 
did not look more than thirty. 

He had always been rich, his position excellent. 
He was handsome and clever. 

Naturally, with all these gifts and benefits, friends 
were plenty. 

No wonder he looked so young. 

He had not been altogether an idle man. He had 
won repttation, both artistic and literary. 

He had been everywhere, from St. Petersburg to 
Australia ; had seen everything, experienced every- 
thing ; yet he kept a considerable amount of fresh- 
ness of feeling, and, better still, was impulsive and 
warm-hearted, 

But though the world regarded him as one of 
Destiny’s favourite children, the stern dame had not 
let him off without a scratch ; nay, a stronger word 
would apply—a wound which had never really 
healed, though, of course, in the lapse of years, he 
had grown accustomed to the pain as one does to 

ain of any sort, physical or mental, and often, for a 
lengthened period, had been able to forget the ache 
at his heart, the weary lamert of his soul. 

That early trouble had, in a great measure, taken 
the sweetness out of existence; had left him dis- 
satisfied, yearning for the rest and peace which 
women’s love brought into the lives Y other men ; 
but his genial nature had kept him from growing 
bitter, and ltis broad head had prevented his becom- 
ing that tiresome, contemptible animal—a misan- 
thrope. 








And now he wasreturning home. During the first 
years of his absence he used often to contemplate the 
possibility of doing so, but all the later portion of 
the time he bad shrunk more and more from the idea 
of going back to take up life, where the ghosts of 
his early dreams would haunt him so cruelly. 

Naturally, just because he had made up his mind 
to remain an exile for an indefinite period, events 
unexpectedly forced him to return. 

He was @ silent partner in some great iron mills, 
& property which had come to him froman uncle, and 
from whence he derived the larger portion of his in- 
come. 

He had never known anything about the business 
or thought much about it, perf to re- 
ceive his dividends regularly and allow Messrs. Tom- 
limgon and Son, distant relatives of his, to manage 
affairs in their own fashion, and a very profitable one 
it always proved. 

He had gone to Norway in July. Angust still 


found him there, and some very t letters 
found him too. The past year had filled with 
disasters for business mem of all kimds, and tho 


Tomlinsons had nat © To complicate matters, 
a confidential clerk tod taken this opportunity to 
levant witha gam of momey, and leave the com- 
pany tiable for to an alarming amount. 

The partners wrote tho facts to Conway, and 
begged him to visit London without delay. They 
hoped to tide over their difficulties, to go on as 
rey as ever; but it was right that their re- 

ve should know the truth, and they desired him, 
for their enkos, to coma. Of course he could not re- 


So this lovely September day saw him steaming 
up the famous bey, overy familiar landmark taking 
him further and back into his lost youth, bringing 
up the old paim and the eld misery with euch forco 
that it seemed almost as unendurable as when tho 
blow first felk. 

An utter inability to was Norton Conway’s 
failing. He stood there, on the deck, and wished he 
had let every penny he possessed in the world slip 
from his hold rather than endure this one hour of 
suffering. 

And this was only the beginning—the mere pre- 
lude to what he nvust later. 

What an idiot he was! y, between twenty-five 
and the corresponding number in the thirties, other 
men had as many loves as they owned boots and 
coats, and ended, by the time they reached his age, 
in marrying an entirely new idol, finding iness 
untroubled by so much as a memory, and had 
spent all these years loveless, just because one wo- 
man had not found im himan ideal. 

She had done hint no wrong either. She had not 
trified with or deceived him. She had simply loved 

else, as she had a right to do. 

And the worst feature fn the case now was that his 
sore heart, his persistent clinging to memory, became 
& positive sin. 

Emily Grainger was married! Strangely enough 
she had not married till about eighteen months pre- 
vious ; then she had wedded a man whose name Nor- 
ton did not remember ever to have heard. Certainly 
it was no one of the youth who had been about her 
in the days when he and she were boy and girl to- 
gether, 

Conway had few relatives, and those not persons 
who had known his associates in London, and long 
before one has been absent ten years in foreign 
climes, letters from former friends or acquaintances 
usually grow quite as rare as. angels’ visits. So it 
happened that the only information Norton had re- 
ceived concerning Emily’s marriage came from the 
columns of a newspaper. Her busband was named 
Forsyth. His knowledge began and ended there, as 
he had never mentioned her name in any letter since 
he left England, and had no mind to doso after these 
tidings. 

But he was brought out of his foolish reverie by a 
consciousness that the “Russia” was nearing the wharf 
and that if he must make an idiot of himself the per- 
formance had better be deferred till a more favourable 
opportunity. Adieus were to be spoken to numerous 

leasant fellow-voyagers, promises for future meet- 
|e exchanged, luggage to be looked after, and that 
most degrading of purgatories, the custom-house, to 
be passed. 

So Cunway came down to the present and its 
realities with a bang, and I daresay the shock did 
him good. 

Two hours after, bathed, dressed, ‘and in his 
right mind,” he sat eating one of those luncheons at 
Delmonico’s, for which the pilgrim’s soul years un- 
eeasingly, no matter what else he may forget, and 
the sunset saw him floating up the Thames with that 





undisturbed calm, that utter inability to find it 
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strange to discover himself there, which becomes a 
part of the confirmed traveller’s character. 

Conway owned a country seat on the banks of 
the Thames, which, during these later years, he 
had allowed his agent to let. The previous year it 
had been taken by an old acquaintance, who, when 
he found that Norton was coming home, had broken 
a long silence and written in his wife’s name and his 
own, to insist upon our wanderer’s coming to them 
at once. 

He had found another and more pressing invita- 
tion awaiting him in London, 

He had always liked Leslie, and his wife had been 
one of Norton’s warm friends, in the days when she 
was Kate Crayforth, and as famous for her beauty as 
her wit. 

His affairs took him in the neighbourhood of 
Brighton, so he determined to visit the Leslies on 
the way. 

He stopped for a few hours in Brighton; from 
there he had to take a carriage, so that it was sunset 
as he drove up the fine avenue, and stopped in front 
of the picturesque, rambling old mansion, where, 
early in youth ho had thought to spend the most of 
his time. 

He was joyfully welcomed by an old servant, who 
had lived in the house when Norton’s uncle was 
master there, 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie were expecting him, the ser- 
vant said, 

_They had been obliged to go out, would be in s00D3 
his rooms were ready, and go on. 

onway was not sorry to have a first glance at the 
familiar apartments, undisturbed even by the com- 
panionship of sympathetic friends, so he left Ander- 
son to have his luggage conveyed upstairs, and 
strayed into the breakfast-room. 

A portrait of his uncle hung there; he remained 
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for awhile, studying it, then passed into the library. 
This was a long, low apartment, with latticed win- 
dows opening on the lawn, and looking toward dim, 
shadowy woods beyond. 

Conway stood and looked down the room, letting 
his eyes wander slowly along as one does when try- 
ing to mark the changes that have been made in a 
place during one’s absence. 

But the apartment had been left exactly as he last 
saw it, at the close of just such a glorious September 
as the present, < 

It might have been yesterday that he stood there. 
The last flood of red sunlight poured in through the 
windows; the vases on tables and mantels were 
filled with early autumn flowers; the very chair in 
which he had sat, as he entered the haunt which was 
to know him no more for so long, stood in the same 
corner ; the—— 

But Conway reached no further in his retrospee- 
tions, 

Through one of the windows at the upper end of 
the library, he saw, sitting on the lawn, in a garden- 
chair, and looking dreamily in, a lady. She worea 
dress of some white, soft material, that fell in grace- 
ful folds about ber. 

The sunset flooded her figure, and lit up her sweet, 
yet half-sad face, with its pure outlines. 

Her hat and parasol lay upon the ground beside 


er. 

Her hands were half-clasped, and she was lost in 
reverie. 

“His heart stood still. 

Once again he was face to face with the one love 
of his life, 

The years bad not greatly changed her, save that 
her figure had gained in dignity and grace. 

The face looked somewhat older, but she was more 
beautiful than ever, 








The sunlight, falling like a halo acrgss her bronzo- 
tinted hair, turned it to gold, and brought ont vividly 
every line of the pure, rounded throat. 

The wonderful gray eyes were uplifted, eyes 
deep as the well of truth, pute as the eyes of child- 
hood. 

Involuntarily he uttered an exclamation, The sound 
roused her; she saw him, gave a little start; rose, 
and came forward to meet him. f 

Once more Norton Conway held her hand in his, 
and the pulse thrilled under its touch as tremulously 
as in the olden days. 

The words of both were somewhat incoherent at 
first, but neither noticed it. 

Presently Emily said: 

‘«T did not understand that you were expected be- 
fore to-morrow. I was taking an evening stroll, 
and finding the ladies out, sat down to wait for 
them.” 

“I left it uncertain, I believe, in my note,” Con- 
way replied, growing stately and uncomfortable. 
“To meet you is a very unexpected pleasure. I 
fancied you in France.” 

“Ob, no. I was there for a twelvemonth. I thirk 
you were in the East at the time, I am living at the 
old place still with my grandfather.” 

“He is quite well, I trust.” 

“‘ Perfectly—seems to grow younger every day. 
He has been greatly excited over the idea of your 
return,” 

Now he must say something about her marriage, 
her husband, 

He felt suddenly as if made of wood from head 
to foot. 

‘I suppose congratulations would come rather 
late !’’ he said; ‘‘ but at least you will allow anu old 
friend to express his best wishes for your happi- 
ness !” 

She looked at him with a puzzled smile. 

‘‘Thanks,”’ slie answered. “I believe I have my 
fair share.” 


“T trust that I shall have the pleasure of seeing 


your—of seeing Mr. Forsyth,” said he. 

“Ah! do you know my cousin’s husband?” she 
asked. “‘ Why, they only went away three days since. 
What a pity!” 

‘* Your cousin’s husband ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you remember my little namesake ? 
She was only nine when you left us. Think of her 
being married! Does it not make one feel an- 
cient?” 

Conway’s head reeled. Bofore he knew what he 
was saying, he blurted out: 

“I saw the announcement of the marriage, and 
supposed it yours.” 

She coloured a little, but laughed gaily. 

‘No, no!’ she said. ‘‘ I belong to the predestined 
old maids; and, do you know, now that I have ar- 
rived at the age where I must rank myself among 
them, I rather like it.” 

She was perfectly at ease, but Oonway had 
reached a state of such trouble that it was a great 
relief at this moment to have Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
rush into the room. They gave him as warm a greet- 
ing as any returned wanderer could desire, and, after 
a brief, hurried talk about all sorts of unimportant 
matters—the only things friends can talk of during 
the first moments of meeting after a long separation 
—Leslie took his guest to show him his rooms, and 
they were gaily ordered by Kate not to dawdle over 
their dressing, as it was nearly dinner time. 

The meal proved a pleasant one, and the evening 
which followed very agreeable. The Leslies were 
the gayest, happiest pair imaginable, and so 
genuinely glad to welcome Conway back, that he 
felt rather ashamed to remember that he had thought 
less about either of them thun he had done of scores 
of people who had perhaps forgotten his existence 
altogether. 

Emily Grainger’s manner to him was exactly what 
it used to bein the days when they had been on 
terms as familiar as those of a brother and sister, 
and he in the habit of going to her with every 
boyish scrape, and afterward withevery young man’s 
annoyance or aspiration, in obedience to that neces- 
sity masculine nature has of seeking feminine sym- 
pathy in some quarter, 

Was it Hobart Wilmot she had loved in her girlish 
days? 

han what event could have separated her from the 
object of her affection? 

Conway asked himself this question as he sat alone 
in his room that night. 

He marvelled over it a great deal during the days 
which followed, but no solution of the mystery did 
he gain. 

He yielded to his friends’ persuasions, and re. 
mained a whole week at Fernden able to quivt any re- 
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proaches of conscience as to the neglect of duty, by 
the fact that he bad reached England sooner than he 
had written to the Tomlinsons he might be ex- 
pected. 

A very pleasant week he found it, too; so pleasant 
that he wondered he had not tried long ago what a 
return to his old home would be like. 

But he was obliged to tear himself away from this 
nearest approach to a lotus-eating season that he had 
known for many years. 

He went, after, to the iron-works, and remained 
for some days with his relatives. 

They were hopefal about recovering from their 
difficulties, in case they could raise a certain sum of 
money for which they were in negotiation. 

Conway realised the truth of the trite old proverb, 
that misfortunes never come singly ; the embarrass- 
ments of stock companies in which the rest of 
his fortune was invested prevented his being able to 
assist the Tomlinsons. 

If they failed in their efforts, he would be almost 
ruined ; he, who all his life had been able to spend 
his thousands upon any caprice which chanced to be 
the prominent desire of the moment. 

He could do no good by staying, so he went back 
to Fernden, as he had promised the Leslies to do. 

Pecuniary troubles were so utterly unknown to 
Conway, that he absolutely could not realise the pos- 
sibility of their 6oming near him now, so it was easy 
enough to put aside thoughts of the calamities which 
menaced him. 

Besides that, if the worst came to the worst, he 
could shift for himself. 

His solicitude was for the Tomlinsons, because 
both father and son were married men with large 
families, 

“*T have a constitution of iron, an average amount 
of brains. If I cannot make a living, I ought to 
starve,” he said to Leslie, when the latter was one 
day speaking rather wonderingly of the ability 
Norton showed to thrust his perplexities out of 
mind. “I have been an idle dog all my days, I 
shall have no right to complain if I have to take my 
turn at putting a shoulder to the wheel.”’ 

** You will ba successful, whatever you undertake,” 
returned his friend, admiringly; ‘‘ but, as my wife 
says, it will be a great shame if you do lose your 
money, for you are the sort of fellow who ought to be 
rich.’ 

“* Well, I don’t know. I daresay I have not made 
any too good use of my stewardship. I am afraid my 
conscience is not quite clear as I look back, though I 
hope I have never failed to help any human being 
when I could. But you seo it was only giving money. 
There is n0 merit in that, when one has a superfluity.”’ 

** Oh, if you come to metaphysics and nice dis- 
tinctions, I have done,’’ cried Leslie, laughing. 

But his wife and Emily Grainger liked “nice dis- 
tinctions,” and Conway’s whimsical manner of 
weighing his own shortcomings; and they used to 
hold fierce arguments, and abuee him roundly, till 
he would go over to his former position, and abuse 
him on that ground, and then pet and make much of 
him, to prove that they had not been in earnest. 

It was a beautiful autumn, and Conway thoroughly 
enjoyed the quiet and the companionship of his 
friends, ; 

He did not allow himself to think, even where 
Emily Grainger was concerned. 

Sometimes he roused up to tell his soul that it was 
madness to float out in this dreamy fashion ; that he 
was preparing for his heart a suffering more terrible 
than any which had gone before; but always, he de- 
clared directly afterward, that he would enjoy, to its 
fullest extent, the peace and contentment of the mo- 
ment, no matter what might be beyond. 

So far as using every effort to be of service in 
case the Tomlinsons failed in their plans, he was 
not remiss, but his attempts were utterly unavailing ; 
money he could not raise. 

Leslie would have helped in any and every way 
possible, but his fortune wasa moderate one, He 
could not command a quarter of the requisite sum, 
and Conway would not have heard of his burdening 
himself in any manner. 

Six weeks passed, With the exception of two 
brief visits his affairs obliged him to make to Lon- 
don, Conway speut the time at Fernden. The 
weather remained delightful ; such an autumn had 
not been known in years; although November had 
come, even in those Northern latitudes there was no 
sign of an approach to-winter. 

But the blow fell, and notwithstanding Conway 
had thought himself prepared to meet the worst, it 
seemed to come suddenly, unexpectedly. 

The Tomlinsons wrote him that all hope was 


He set ont that night for the Iron Works to con- 
sult upon the possibility of coming to terms with 
their creditors, but the chief among them was a 
rival mill-owner, who had got their papers into his 
hands, and would scruple at no means to crush them. 
The sight of their misery was more than Conway 
could endure, 

His presence could be of no avail. He hurried 
away. 

The Leslies had not expected him so soon, and 
had gone to Brighton for the day. It was in the 
afternoon when he arrived. 

He had not been in the house more than an hour 
when Anderson came into the library with a note. 
It was from Emily Grainger, only a few lines, asking 
him to go to her at once. 

Claremont was the adjoining place to bis own. 
He took a path through the shrubberies and fields, 
thinking, as he walked along, not of the dreary 
present, but a summer evening which lay years 
back, when he had trodden this path with Emily 
caninget, and had meant to tell her the story of his 
ove. 

How well he recollected every incident of that 
walk, and of the immediate weeks which had pre- 
ceded it! 

He had come up from town to find a gay party in 
the neighbourhood. 

Emily, the centre of attraction, changed towards 
him. Reserved, silent, seeming to avoid him, when it 
was possible. 

He had gone frantic with jealousy, especially of a 
young Southerner, Hobart Wilmot, which showed 
pre-eminent in his devotion to the girl. 

How they contrived to arrive at a quarrel hecould 
not tell, but they did. 

They had often quarrelled, as brother and sister 
might, but never in that fashion. 

lustead of telling her his story, he talked about 
the utter folly of any very young man knowing what 
love meant—talking at Hobart Wilmot, quite for- 
getting that he ranked in the same category. Then, 
in hig anger, he asked her, point-blank, if she cared 
for some one; she called him rude, insolent ; but 
when he persisted, she cried : 

“Yes, I do,” and then ran away and left him. 

He, so far from following, went home, packed 
his boxes, was on his way to New York that night, 
and sailed for Europe the next day at noon. 

Ah, well, these memories lay a whole life back ! 
Here he was going again to meet Emily Graivger, as 
far from winning her love as ever, but glad now to 
accept the friendship, the sisterly sympathy she was 
so ready to give. 

He wondered how her romance had ended, what 
had occurred to thwart her dream; in this world he 
would vever kuow, for Emily was not a woman to 
indulge in confidence, even with the friends she 
loved best. 

He found her sitting in a little room on the 
ground-floor, a place which was her own special 
haunt, and where only her intimates were ever shown, 
for though an eminently sensible and practical 
person, Emily had an imaginative side, that caused 
her to indulge in namberless vagaries against 
which her stern common sense often rebelied. 

** How good of you to come at once,” she said, 
rising, and holding out her hand, as he entered. 

“ How good of you to send for me, you mean,” 
returned he. 

She was looking lovelier than ever, to-day. Con- 
way thought to himself that if he decided to adopt 
painting as a profession, he should ask her to sit as 
the model for the principal figure ina picture, the 
idea for which had been of late haunting him. 

They spoke fora few moments upon indifferent 
subjects—his journey, the weather, ‘hen sbe said, 
suddenly : 

“JT sent for you, Norton, to ask you two ques- 
tions,” 

He started slightly as sho pronounced the familiar 
name she used to employ in the old days, but she 
was too much in earnest to notice that she had doue 
so; too eager to exercise feminine adroitness ip 
reaching gradually the subject of her thoughts. 

** Which will you ask first?” he inquired, with a 
smile. 

“This. Do you consider me your friend ?”’ 

“The dearest I possess in the world,” he replied, 
gravely. 

She grew somewhat pale, but smiled at him in re- 
turn, 

** You have answered one satisfactorily,” she said, 
trying to speak playfully, though a silght tremor 
shook her voice. 

“Now the other?” 

“Will you do me a favour? A very, very great 
favour?” 


“Tf it is in my power, you know I will.” 
“Tt is; it depends entirely upon yourself; concerns 
— being except youand me. Will you grant 
it? 

He gave her a searching glance. A sudden sus- 
picion struck him. 

* You must tell me what it is,’ he said. “You 
are too just to wish me to promise blindly.” 

““No, I am not,” she replied, impetuously, “I 
would have liked you to show confidence enough in 
me to promise in advance! Do you suppose I would 
ask anything you ought not to grant?” 

“Of that you know I am certain! But tell me 
what it is.” 

She did not give herself time to think. She went 
on as composedly as if mentioning the most everyday 
sort of matter. 

“Your business needs twenty-five thousand 
pounds. I have that sum lying idle, Let me write 
Messrs, Tomlinson a cheque for it.’’ 

“I might have known that would be your first 
thought,” he said; “and you feel how thoroughly I 
appreciate your goodness, how gratefullam. But it 
cannot be done.”’ 

“Cannot be done?” she cried. “And why? You 
call me your friend, and will not let me use my 
worthless money when it chances that it might be of 
use. 

“Thave no good security to offer,’ he replied. 
“If, after all, Tomlinson’s plans should fail, the 
money would be lost.”’ 

‘6 What of that? You do not know, Iam much 
richer than you suppose. All my aunt’s fortune 
came tome. Why,I am worth nearly a quarter of 
a million. What would that amount be!’’ she 
hurried on. “ Wait’’—for ho was beginning to 
speak. “It is not you alone; think of your connec- 
tions and their families, Oh, Norton, for their sakes 
do what I want.” 

“IT cannot, Emily,” he answered, firmly. ‘‘ Again 
I thank you—but we must have done with the sub- 
ject—I cannot do what you wish. 

“ You are hard and cruel!’’ she exclaimed. ‘If I 
were & man you would take it. I understand per- 
fectly the feeling which prevents you; because I am 
a woman, you are ashamed to do it. You think it 
would be a lowering of your dignity—a— Oh, you 
men! You are sll alike,” 

She st-rted out of ber chair, and hurried, several 
times, up and down the room. 

Presently she came back, and held out her hand. 
Her eyes were full of tears, but she was smiling. 

‘*T went into one of mysudden passions,” she said, 
with a child-like simplicity, very touching from its 
contrast to her ordinary manner. ‘I hope I did not 
say anything rude. But I don’t much care—it is 
cruel of you.” 

“* Indeed, inJeed, my dear friend, you are mis- 
taken in the reason which you suppose actuates me,” 
Conway answered. 

“AmI? So much thebetter! Then tell me the 
real one.” 

She had subdued her agitation, and once more she 
seated herself opposite him. 

“The Tomlinsons could have raised the money,” 
he continued, “ oly the security was not satisfactory. 
The state of ‘affairs at the works prevent their being 
mortgaged. The , 

“Your stucks are good security,” she broxe in. 
“Yes, they are down, now. I know what you mean 
to say; but I am sure they willcomeup! Lama 
very good business-woman. I can trust my own 
judgment. Now, Norton, please, for the sake of old 
days! Why, we have been like brother and sister all 
our days! I never asked a favour of you in my life, 
and you will not grant this, such a poor, little 
favour !’’ 

“ Emily——” 

“Ah, say yes! You will—I am sure you will 

He rose. 

“*I never felt anything more painful than to re- 
fuse you,” he said, in an odd, choked voice, ‘‘ but I 
must, Emily; there is still another reason, You 
must not ask what it is, but it would of itself pre- 
vent my accepting your offer, though He knows how 
I honour you for it. How thankful 1 am for this proof 
of your friendship !’’ 

Of course, after such words, no futher expostula- 
tion or pleading, onher part, was possible, 

There come moments in life, when, no matter 
how great your intimacy with your friend, you 
must be silent. 

Emily bowed her head for a few seconds ; the 
tears gathered anew in her eyes, but did not fall, 
After a little she looked up; a beautiful smile 
hovered over her lips, 

She held out her hand. 

“It is difficult for me to feel it; but I knoy 
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gone; so far as regarded them personally, they were 
rained, ; 





you must be right,’’ shesaid, 
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“ Heaven bless you!’’ he answered; bowed over 
her hand, but did not touch it, and was gone. 

Conway spent the evening in canvassing all sorts 
of probable and improbable plans with Leslie and his 
wife, making them laugh by his whimsical manner of 
treating his misfortunes, 

“‘I think I shall toss up a penny as to whether I 
am to be a third-rate scribbler, or a painter of the 
same order. On the whole, [ think I'd rather turn 
farmer. Don’t you want a plough-boy, Leslie ?” 

“‘ You'd not be worth your salt, if I did,’’ retorted 
his friend. 

“ T never thought of it till this moment!” exclaimed 
Conway, in an altered voice. ‘“ ‘his dear old place 
may have toge. It seems I sm liable to the last 
farthing.” 

* It shall not go!” cried Kate Leslie, impulsively. 

“Nonsense! Matters are not so bad as that,” re- 
turned her husband. “Conway has been looking too 
cheerfully at the affair these past weeks ; now he is 
going to the other extreme,” 

They began to talk of other things. 

“T have not seen Emily to-day,’”? Mrs. Leslie 
said. 

“T wasat the house. She is quite well,” observed 
Conway. 

Kate gave him an odd, irritated glance, which 
puzzled him. 

“ What a pity that——”’ 

It was Leslie who began this senténce. His wife, 
sitting in a low chair by the corner of the hearth, 
managed, at that juncture, totumble the shovel and 
tongs down upon his left foot, which he had comfort- 
ably stretched out on the fender, and effectually put 
what he meant to say out of his head. 

She was so sweet to him afterwards that towards 
bed-time it penetrated his masculine brain. 

She must have committed the awkwardness 
deliberately, and he whistled a good deal over it ina 
low tone, while his wife and Conway sat trying a book 
of old music at the piano; but he kept the result of 
his reflections to himself. 

Conway would have told Mrs. Leslie what occurred 
during his visit to Emily had Leslie not been there. 
Somehow, it was just one of those things he could 
not relate before another man till it had been long 
enough passed for him to speak quietly of it. But the 
next evening he found himself alone with Kate, and 
he did tell the story. The three had been out to 
walk. Leslie left them, to go and inquire after a sick 
neighbour, and Conway and Kate strolled back to the 
house together. 

He was finishing his narrative as they entered the 

brary. 

Kate sat down, and said, abruptly : 

** And what was this wonderful reason which. pre- 
vented you borrowing the money ?’ 

**T told you the security - 

‘Bless the security! Don’t put me in a pas- 
sion!” cried she. “I mean the reason you wouldmot 
give.’ 

“Could not.” 

“Could not? See here, Norton Conway. I 
know the reason. You love that girl, and you always 
have!’’ 

“¢ And always shall !’’ he added. 

‘Then, in Heaven’s name, why did you not tell 
her so ten years ago, instead of flying off like a—a 
balloon, and making a wandering Jew of yourself all 
this time?” 

; # I Secause I learned in time that she loved somebody 
else. 

“Hey! Oh! And how did you discover that?” 

He told her in a few words. As he finished a sudden 
motion of the curtains of the window, near which 
they sat, startled both. They looked up, and saw 
Emily. 

No creature but a woman could have got out of a 
room so swiftly and so noiselessly as Kate did; and, 
once safe in her chamber, she clapped her hands, and 
danced like a maniac. 

“IT did not mean to listen, Norton,’’ she heard 
Emily say. ‘I believe I was asleep on the sofa when 
you came in. [——” 

**T am glad you heard,” he interrupted. “I am 
proud of mysecret. Once more, Heaven bless you! 
Good-bye, too! Iam going to-night,”’ 

She moved quickly towarda him. 

She was deathly pale, but her eyes shone lambent 
and courageous, 

“ You refused to take my money,” she said, almost 
in a whisper, though her voice was firm. “ Will you 
refuse to take me ?” 





‘**Good Heavens!” he exclaimed. “Do you sup- 
pose J would let your pity for me carry you so far?” 
** Norton !”’ she interrupted. 


He stoot and stared helplessly, She had turned 
her face away. : 

He just caught her whisper, 

“You never asked mg who it was I loved.” 





How it came about he could not have told, but he 
understood the truth at last. 

She had loved him. 

An hour later, Leslie behaved about as insanely as 
his wife had done, when the pair were called into 
the library to hear the news. 

* And to think,’’ cried Kate, when they were part- 
ing for the night, “ that it might have been like this 
ten years ago if you had not been as blind as a bat, 
Norton Conway.” 

‘a It was worth waiting for,” Emily whispered, in 
18 Gar, 

And they set forth once more along tho. familiar 
path, with the gorgeous light of the autumn moon 
overhead, and the , = ha of a new found joy in their 
hearts. F. L. B. 
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VAIN REGRETS, 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD boy, of solemn visage, stood 
before the monkey-eage at the Zoological Gardens 
on Sunday, and heaved a deep sigh as he whis- 
pered : 

“If I had four legs, folks would feed me on cheese 
and ginger-snaps. I hain’t got but two, andit’staters 
and bread from one year to ’nother.” 

Catching sight of an aged monkey sitting on a 
limb, the boy continued : 

“If L was baidheaded, and had eyes like a stove- 
cover, folks would pass me candy and call me 
purty !”” 

After resting a minute, he observed : 

“I can’t hang to a limb by one foot as that air 
chap can, and so nobody hands me gum or jaw- 
breakers, and none of the papers ever say anything 
good ’bout me!”’ 

THE SIGNAL IN THE AIR. 

Ir was ata revival meeting; the room became so 
crowded that it became necessary to procure more 
seats. 

Tnere were chairs stowed carefully away in the 
attic; one of the members went up to hand them 
down; the leader gave out the hymn, “ Hold the 
Fort.” 

‘The attic floor consisted of the plastering which 
constituted the ceiling of the room below, of which 
circumstances the chair-seeker was not aware. So 
just as the choir commenced the first stanza down 
came one leg of the unfortunate chair hunter, The 
choir, however, did not notice the circumstance, and 
went on, singing : 

“Ho! my comrades, see the signal waving in the 
air—reinforcements now are coming,” etc, 

Just at this instant the other leg appeared, and the 
singing was drowned by the roaring laughter of the 
congregation. 

THE MAN OF BUSINBSS. 

A SEEDY-LOOKING individual walked up te the 
stamp-window ou the eastern side uf the post-office 
on Thursday, and aceosted the clerk; 

“Do you sell stamps here”? 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“What kind do you keep 2” 

“ All kinds of postage-stamps, sir.’ 

“You do?—keep shilling stamps ?” 

**'Yes, sir.’’ 

** Sixpenny stamps?’’ 

* Yes, sir.” * 

‘* Fourpenny ?” 

“¢ Yeo,"hir.” 

“Twopenny and penny ?”’ 

“Fon, air." 

‘But don’t you make a discount on large quan- 
tities?” 

** No, sir; not a penny!” answered the clerk 
bluntly, as he saw the clouds gathering on the, 
faces of the waiting crowd without, 

“*Do you mean to say if I bought ten pounds 
worth of stamps you wouldn’t knock off a penny ?” 

“No, sir!’ 

“Well,” continued the stranger after a Jong 
pause, ‘I suppose you’re right; but I wanted to 
know. You may gimme a penny stamp.’’ 

And he stood at the window and licked it, and 
put it on, and pounded it, an? rubbed it, to make 
sure that it would stick; and then he coolly turned 
to the wrathful faces of the impatient men behind 
him and remarked: 

**Gentlemen, Iam a man of long business habits, 
and I never invest without satisfying myself in 
regard to the stability of the article to be pur- 
ehased, Now, there are men who would-——” 

There was a yell and rush, and that business 
— was made a carpet of by the unfeeling 
mob. 





*Pa, will you get me a pair of skates if I will 
prove to you that a dog has ten tails?” 

“Yes, my son,” 

“Well to begin, one dog has one more tail than 
no dog, and no dog has nine tails; and if one dog 
has one more tail than no dog, then one dog must 
have ten tails,” 

He got the skates. 

STANDING one day at the corner of a street in a 
town in the West of Ireland, writes a correspondent, 
my attention was attracted by a passing funeral pro- 
cession. The deceased, judging from the loug line of 
carriages, must have been “ a foine ould Irish giutle- 
maa,’ and, being curious to know on whose account 
this great parade was being made, I asked of aa Jrish- 
man standing near: 

** Who is dead ?” 

“ Tudade, sur,’’ he replied, “ I dun know; but, who- 
ever he be, he jabers, he may well be proud of his 
funeral,’’ 

Sum bad been fishing for trout very long and 
patiently without catching any, when her husband 
espied her, and asked her what sort of flies she used. 

“Oh,” she answered, ‘some nice ones that, I 
bought in Paris on purpose.”’ 

* But,” exclaimed the husband, pulling out ber 
line and looking at the flies, ‘‘ these flies will. never 
catch trout. Whoever heard of anybody fishing for 
trout with flies of this colour 2?” ® 

“Why replied the wife, “ L don’t. want the flies to 
catch the trout, [ want the trout to catch the fliea; 
aud besides they match my dress you see!” 


SEPTEMBER, 


An, how d’ye do, September? Come in and 

take a chair, 
For Time, the old oppressor, has sacked 

your predecessor 

(And August, you'll remember, we all con- 
sidered fair); 

So come inside, September, and kindly take 
achair! 


Advice I'd fain be giving, ere you your work 
commence ; 
Don’t think me interfering—don’t faney 
that I’m jeering,— 
I wouldn’t spoil your “‘ living,”’ nor give the 
least offence, 
But counsel I’d be giving ere business you 
commence. 


Pray drop that nasty habit of stripping off 
the leaves; 
You scatter them in showers,—and worsa, 
you steal the flowers. 
You see a rose—you “grab” it, and break 
the spell it weaves : 
Yes, that’s a nasty babit—your scattering 
the leaves. 


Your ways are apt to ‘‘ nettle,” though 

doubtless kindly meant ; 
You always, ere you leave us, bring 

Michaelmas to grieve us,— 

We're then meee to settle another quar- 
ter’s rent 

Such ways are bound to “ nettle,” however 
kindly meant. —Faun. 


MR. BATKINS’ OVATION. 


Rowe's wharf was crowded with a miscellaneous 
gathering of excursionists, pleasure seexers, and 
considerably obstructed by piles of trunks, hampers, 
boxes, barrels, bags and bundles, which the porters 
were rapidly trundling on board the steamer. A 
number of passengers had already secured the best 
seats with that singular spirit of generosity and 
self-forgetfulness which characterises excursioniate, 
Little groups of fair women and brave men were 
gathered here and there on the decks, laughing and 
talking. Many were escaping from the heat and un- 
wholesomeness of the city fora breath of pure, cool 
harbour aic; and truly delightful it is, and a very 
great privilege to be able to take this little voyage 
and fill the lungs with something less poisonous than 
the tainted atmosphere of the Hub. 

Mr. and Mrs. Batkins,‘on alighting from their 
coach, were greeted by a number of friends who were 
awaiting them, 

Batkins, it must be confessed, found it difficult to 
walk with that grace and dignity that usually dis- 
tinguished him. Mrs. B. herself was not well, and 
consequently retired to the ladies’ saloon as soon as 
possible, 

In a short time Batkins reappeared, and was 
again greeted in the warmest manner by his friends, 
Over and over again they shook haude with him. 
The eageraess with which they congratulated Bat- 
kins had a deeper meaning than appeared on the 
surface. Intense heatis often the precursor of a rain 
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storm, which is very grateful to the parched groun'p 
These fellows were evidently very dry and needed a 
little wetting badly, hence their warmth. 

CANNY! 

SrortsMay : “ That’s a tough old fellow, Jemmy!”’ 

Kerrpur : “ Aye, sir, a grand bird to send to your 
freen’s!” —Punch. 

CLUB TALK. 

** You've heard Browne's married again ?”” 

“No! Hashe? Stupid ass! He didu’t deserve 
to lose his first. wife !’’ —Punch. 

OBVIOUS-LY. 

Sticeins (offering tract to dreadful Bohemian) : 
“Young friend, why idlest thou thy time away? 
Take this little tract and improve thy mind.” 

D. B. (unblushingly, and regardless of the pain he 
inflicts on the holy man); “ No, thanks, old chap; I 
write ’em myself.” 

A DISTINCT DIFFERENCE. 
(Which will be felly appreciated by those who ride 
much in Metropolitan Tram-ears.} 

Stour Lapy: “ Room inside for one?” 

PASSENGER (from interior, pathetically): “No, 
ma’am, there’s not room—but there’s a place |” 

STUMPING MACBETH, 

Some forty or fifty years ago, to what incon- 
veniences actors were by deficiences of stage 
properties, is evidenced by the following amusing 
anecdote : 

When the renowned Mrs. Siddons was playing in 
Dublin, she, as Lady Macbeth, came to that part 
where a drum sounds, and she exclaime, “ A drum! 
a drum! Macbeth doth come.” 

There was some difficulty or neglect in obtaining 
the necessary instrument, and so to her amazement a 
trumpet sounded. 

She immediately saw how absurd it would be to 
say “drum” while the well-Known sound of the 
other met the ears of the vast audience, so she said, 
“A trumpet! a trumpet, and stopped short amid 
breathless silence, not knowing how to rhyme it, 
when a voiee from the gallery cabled out, ‘* Macbeth 
doth stump it,” at which the house broke out into one 
peal of Jaughter and applause, and the tragedienne ad- 
vaneed to the footlights and bowed her acknowledg- 
ments for the relief. 

She afterward tried to find out who it was, but 
failed to do so, and never forgot what she considered 
the most genuine piece of wit she ever had met with 
in all her experience. ; 

A DAMPER. 

BoniracE BRASENOSE (an amiable but wsthetic 
youth, exhibiting his Art-treasures): “ That’s—a— 
a—mother and child, a—a—fifteenth century -——” 

FasHioNaBes Lapy: “I should have thought it 
earlier !”* 

Bonirack BRAsENOsE s “A—may I ask why?’ 

PasutonaBie Lavy : “ Oh, I should have thought 
they could paint better than that, so late as the fif- 
qeenth century !” —Punch. 

Prom tae Norta.—The Pullman car, which is 
on the road northwards with a party of excursionists, 
continues to urge on its comfortable career. It ar- 
rived at Wick a few days ago, and the party, when 
last heard of, were visiting Jolin-o’-Groats. By-the- 
bye, it would be a mistake to suppose that, because 
the vehicle isa Pull-man car, the party consists ex- 
clusively of the sterner sex. Itis only the unhand- 
some sound of the expression which prevents its 
beiug called a pull-woman car also. —Judy. 





STATISTICS. 


Lunacy tw Scornanp.—The eighteenth annual 
report of Lunacy Commissioners for Scotland is 
issued. It shows that the total number of lunatics 
in Scotland, of whom the Commissioners had official 
cognisance, on January Ist, 1875, was 8,225, of 
whom 3,850 were males, and 4,375 females. Of 
these 5,002 were in reyal and distriet asylums, 226 
in private asylums, 1,472 in private dwellings, and 
the remainder in parochial asylums and poorhouses, 
with the exception of 49 in the lunatic department of 
the Perth General Prison, and 143 in training 
schools ; 6,700 of them are maintained by parochial 
tates, 49 by the State, and the remainder room pri- 
vate sources. Of the unreported insane, maintaincd 
by their friends in private dwellings, the Commis- 
sioners have no certain knowledge. The number of 
registered lunatics when the Commissioners first 
entered on their functions, namely, in January, 1858, 
was 5,823 ; so that there is shown in the seventeen 
years an increase in lunatics Of 2,402 5 but this in- 


crease may in part be due to more lunatics in pro- 
portion to the total number having come underofficial 
cognisance, In 1858, the number of lunatics per 
100,000 of population was 191; in 1875 it was 230 
—there having been a gradual imcreage in the pro- 
portion during the intervening years. This propor- 
tion of lunatics to population is lowest in the county 
of Renfrew, where, in 1875 the figure was as low as 
126 per 100,000; and highest in Kinross, with 375 
lunatics per 100,000 of the population. The total 
number admitted to asylums during the year 1875 
was 2,191, being 490 private, and 1,701 paupers. 
Duriug the same period 974 were discharged re- 
covered; 397 removed, not recovered: and 561 
died; the total: number removed being thus 1,932, 
of whom 461 were private, and 1,471 paupers. The 
average rate of recovery is highest in parochial asy- 
lums. This, the Commissioners say,,ie probably ex- 
plained by the fact that the patients received into 
these institutions comprise a greater proportion of 
persons labouring under the ephemeral forms of in- 
sanity than those received into public and private 
asylums, Of the unrecovered patients removed, 21 
escaped. The total number of escapes during the 
year was 257; of whom 161 were brought back 
within twenty-four-hours, 60 within a week, and 15 
aftera week, There were 6 cases of suicide. The 
total expenditure for pauper lunatics in tland 
was, forthe year ending May 14th, 1875, £157,806 ; 
being nearly double the amount expended in 1858, 
The amount paid from Imperial sourees towards the 
support of these bunatics was £59,483, so that the 
direct burthen on the payers of parochial rates was 
£98,323, 








UNDECORATED GRAVES. 


Wes have laid our wreaths of blossoms 
On the graves that scar our soil, 
Where our soldiers sleep forever, 
Out of battle smoke and toil. 


Drum and cornet telling softly 
Of the hush, that lies between 

Fighting hero, brave and bloody, 
And the hill-side silence green. 


But we lay no scented chalice, 
Wreath and crown of asphodel ; 

Over graves no flag may shadow, 
Soldiers who have battled well. 


Hero-souls, astray in bodies 
Maybe, fashioned small and weak, 
Who have fought for truth and honour 
Where a swordsman dare not speak. 


‘Women, whose brave fight is ended, 
Battling back with needle thrast 

Wolfish famine coming nearer, 
Nearer to the children’s crust,. 


Holding, meantime out of ruin, 
Some strong man who else would sink, 
Till the life-line pulling always, 
Dragged them to the river’s brink, 


Pallid students, who at midnight 
Fought, with prayer and burning pes, 
Athiest, and sneering sceptic, 
Back to primal pagan den. 


Oh, the peace of battle ended, 
When leaf-shadows thrill and creep 
Above us, and the south wind whispers, 
He giveth His beloved sleep ! 


And the Lord above remembers 
Where his soldiers went to rest, 
And from dew, and sun, and star] ght, 
Daisies gathers for each breast. 
E. L. 


GEMS. 

THOUGH we may have a hard pillow yet it is only 
sin that can plant a thorn in it; and even though it 
may be hard and lonely yet we may have sweet sleep 
and glorious visiors upon it. It was when Jacob was 
lying on # stove fora pillow that he had glorious 
visions of the ladder reaching to heaven. 

Keep your store of smiles and your kindest 
thoughts for home. Give to the world only those 
whieh are to spare. 

Men want restraining as well as propelling power. 
The good ship is provided with anchors as well as 
\ sails. 








You may as well become a conductor of other men’s 
lightning, if you can give out no sparks of your own. 

The three most difficult things are, first, to keepa 
secret ; second, to forget am injury; and third, to 
make good use of your leisure. 

Men are often accused of pride because their ac- 
cusers would be proud if they themselves were in 
their place. 

He that would have no trouble inthis world must 
not be born in it. 

There are calumnies that kill women, but do only a 
slight injury to men, as certain reptiles kill with 
poison in the warm months and only wound in the 
cold ones, 

There is # thread in our thoughts as there is a pulse 
in our hearts ; he who can hold the one knows howto 
om and he who can move the other knows how to 
eel, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frencu Tomato Sauce.—For meats, peel, and 
cool for a few moments three large tomatoes, then 
pass through a coarse sieve, and add one pint of the 
liquor from: the, boiled meat, and one spoonful of 
flour ; salt and pepper to the taste ; a little curry or 
Worcestershire sauce ; simmer for fifteen minutes ; 
a little butter may be added to increase the rich- 
ness. 

Frrmep Cucumsers.—Slice your eaeumbers length- 
wise ; season them with pepper and salt; flour, and 
fry in hot butter. They should be of a delicate 
brewn colour when done. 

Tipsy Cakz.—Take a square or oblong sponge cake ; 
blanch « handful of almonds; split them in four 
pieces, and stick the surface of the cake full of them ; 
set ina deep glass dish, turn over it as much wine as 
the cake will absorb, and let it stand an hour. Turn 
in as muck soft custard as the cake will hold. 

Savon Por Ptum-Puppinc.—Fresh butter and 
powdered Inmp-sugar beaten together until the mix- 
ture becomes of the consistency of cream. Boil the 
pudding six or seven hours, 

ComMPRESSED AIR ON MxEAT.—According to Bert, 
meat does not putrify in compressed air, but merely 
undergoes a slight change in external appearance, 
Even when putrifaction has been begun it is said to 
be entirely arrested when the substance is introduced 
into a condensed atmosphere. 

A NEW potato, known as the white queen, is being 
cultivated in France. In good soil, from ten to 
fifteen tubers are formed, many which attain or exceed 
the weight of 2°2 pounds. The flavour is said to be 
very fine. Planted in February or March, it becomes 
ripe in Jaly, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—>—- 


THERE is now residing in Bevis Marke a female 
hale and hearty, and in the possession of all her 
faculties, who was born Atgust 25, 1776, and who 
therefore has completed her 100th year. Nearly the 
whole of her life has been spent in the City of 
London. 

Engoy the present, whatever it may be, and be 
not solicitous for the future, for if you take your 
foot from the present standing and thrust it forward 
to to-morrow’s event youare in a restless condition ; 
it is like refusing to quench your thirst by fearing 
you will want to drink next day. If to-morrow you 
should want, your sorrow would come time enough, 
though you do rot hasten it, let your trouble tarry 
till its own day comes. Enjoy the blessings of this 
day, if Heaven sends them, and the evils of it bear 
patiently and sweetly, for this day is ours. We 
are dead to yesterday and not yet born to to- 
morrow. 

ReveNGE.—Banish all malignant and revengefal 
thoughts. A spirit of revenge is a spirit of the 
devil; than which nothing makes a man more like 
him, and nothing can be more opposite to the 
temper which Christianity designs to promote. If 
your revenge he not satisfied, it will give you tor- 
ment now, if it be, it will give you greater hereafter. 
None isa greater self-tormentor than a malicious 
and a revengeful man, who turns the poison of his 
own temper in upon himeelf. The Christian precept 
in this ease is, “‘ Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath; and the precept, Plutarch tells us, the 
Pythagonians practised in a literal sense: “ Who 
if atany time in a passion they broke out into 

robrious language, before the sun set gave one 
another their hands, and with them a discharge from 
all injuries; and so, with a mutual conciliation, 


parted friends.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Revsen.—We strongly advise our correspondent never 
attempt to suppress the perspiration he complains of as 
it would be very injurious to his health and probably 
might be the cause of some serious illness. 

Dyine Girt.—Your manuscript declined with thanks. 

Cuarrry.—We cannot on any consideration insert your 
wishes to three young ladies at one time; our r for 
the gentle sex forbids it. 

B. J H.—By gently rubbing the same with rotten stone 
finely powdered and oil, and then varnish same with 
best mastic varnish. 

Ipa.—Try to convince your parents of the true state of 
the case—that your happiness depends on marrying the 
man you love, and that you cannot marry the other, 

Witiiam.—Consult a physician about the effects of 
the climate on your wife’s health, In other respects it 
seems an opportunity to better your condition, 

CuanLes.—As a general thing, an attempt to put pro- 
perty into a wife's hands looks as though the busband 
iutended to cheat somebody, and we have such a disre- 
_ for that sort of thing that we do not like to help it 
along. 

Jamxs.—Yonu should have called on her and asked an 
explanation, instead of writing such a letter. You were 
too credulous in believing, without investigation, such 
au improbable story. e 

t. aRny.—Go to work with manly energy, retrieve your 
losses and get married as soon as you can, if she is 
worthy of being your wife, she will cheerfully aid you. 

Epwis B.—Your bashfulness will rapidly wear away as 
you mingle in society, for you will find there is nothing 
to be afraid of. 

Many.—At your age it would be better for youto think 
eee of your studies than of the doctor or any one 
else, 

Rosert.—It would depend on circumstances. If he 
were an old acquaintapce, and the families were inti- 
mate, it might be excusable to give bim “‘a lift” on his 
way. Try every means to avoid a conflict with the 
wisuves of your parents, 

Water —Your engagement should last until you get 
married, which should be as soon as she has completed 
ber studies and you are prepared to support a family, 

A.Frep.—We think she loves you a little, and may 
iove you much more if you show yourself wortby of her 
affection. 

MaspeL.—You bad better attend to your studies, and 
let the young men alone for the present, In time you 
may become so charming that no one can take a beau 
away from you, 

ELLa.—Learn to do something—whatever you prefer 

—thoroughly, and then engage in it. 
_ Bet.a.—Your case is a hard one; and the worst of it is 
it admits of no complete remedy. You might cause the 
arrest of your husband for disorderly conduct; but that 
would affcrd you only temporary relief Aiter a short 
imprisoument he would be back again, probably worse 
than ever, You could obtain a limited divorce; and such 
conduct on his part would seem to justify you in doing 
so But that isasad alternative If your husband could 
Le pursuaded voluutarily to ge to an Inebriate Asylum, 
that might be the wisest course, under the circum. 
siauces, 

ExLey,—You should have nothing to do with the man 
to whom youre‘er He is evidently untrustworthy and 
thoroughly selfish. 

Ricuarp.—You should communicate first with her 
parents If they should approve your intentions, and the 
}oung lady should agree with them, the disparity in age 
would be of no great cousequence Leave that matter 
to the decision of tiie young lady herself. 

Atice.—The gentieman may have seen that you are 
discourteous to your mother, and for that reason hesi- 
tates to ask you to be his. A man who boasts of his 
correspoudence with other girls, and shows you their 

portraits, must lave a low estimate of your character if 
he expects to wiu your love in that way, or else must 
himself be destitue of intelligence and gentlemanly feel- 
ing. 

Mavupd.—Apply to the nearest bookseller to obtain for 
you any standard work on the subject. 

Bivw BELL has been alarmed by a prediction in some 
almanack foretelling great misery for those who had the 
misfortune to be born in the montb of April, We can 





assure our correspondent that those who put faith in 
such prophetic humbug deserve to have been born on 
the first of that vernal month. 

GrorGE.—There is au old theory that the frequent use 
of vinegar will make you thin, but take our advice and 
do not try it. If you are obese, and wish to become thin, 
take plenty of exercise in the open air, be temperate, 
and avoid as much as possible beer, spirits, milk and 
potatoes; far better, however, to let nature take her own 
course, 

Masov¥.—To become a Free-mason you must be intro- 
duced intoa lodge by one, and proposed and elected 
with some imposing formalities. 


LOVE 18 THE GUEST OF THE LASSIE. 
L 


Out of the sunshine, into the shadow, 
Timidest feet.are straying; 
Out of the sunshine, into the shadow, 
Wind, with the sunny curls playing- 
Hands full of daisies, heart full of love, 
Cheeks like blush-roses, what do they prove? 
Out of the meadow, 
Into the shadow, 
Who is the guest of the lassie to-day ? 


It. 


Out of the ‘farm-house, down through the 
meadow. 
Spurning the toil of the dairy; 
Out of the farm-house, down through the 
meadow, 
Lassie, oh, lassie, be wary! 
Rows of pans waiting, wit shining white foam, 
Mother, half-wondering lassie should roam, 
Out of the meadow, 
Intv the shadow, 
What if the world shouid stand idle to-day P 


Ill, 


Out of the farm-life, into the dream-land, 
Why should the lassie be straying? 
Not in the farm-life, but in the dream-land, 
Sweetest of music is playing. 
Bearded lips timidly press the round cheek! 
Pleasant lips tenderly sweetest words speak, 
Out of the meadow, 
Into the shadow, 
Love is the guest of the lassie to-day. 


Iv. 


Out of the real, into the dream-land, 
Orange-blooms the white brow entwining; 
Out of the real, into the dream-land, 
A ring on the slender hand shining! 
Life is a meadow, shadowed by care 
Love is the sunlight, lassie, beware i 
Keep from the shadow, 
Walk through life’s meadow, 
Safe in the sunshine of love all the way- 


Over numerous readers and patrons must remember 
that we cannot send addresses etc. to all applicants for 
one special advertiser. Some discretion, must be exer- 
cised, Numerous letters might be a source of annoyance, 
which we particularly wish to avoid.—Epitor, 

a A 


Lizzig, fifteen, idered very hand . vel 
tempered and fond of home wishes to mmeecln 
dark young man with a view to matrimony. 

Rosg, Apa and ALicg, three young ladies of the Jewish 
persuasion, would like to correspond with three young 
men who must also be of the Jewish persuasion, friends 
preferred. 

Cuap.exr, twenty, tall, rather fair complexion, good 
looking, of an amiable disposition, would Like to corre- 
spond with a dark young lady; respondent must not be 
more than twenty-one. 

ALicE and Maun, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen. Alice is dark, with dimpled 
cheeks and considered very good looking. Maud is dark, 
with very nice eyes and fresh colour, considered good 
looking ; respondent must be rather tall and fair, n 
good positions and fond of home comforts. 

BACHELOR, & tradesman in a genteel busiuess, thirty- 
two, fair, would like to correspond with a lady of some 
means who is fond of home with a view to matrimony, 

Epnear Georce C., a ng farmer, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty-one of a 
loving disposition. 

Frank, twenty-five, tall, dark complexion, of a loving 
disposition, wishes to correspond with a young lady be- 
tween eighteen and twenty. 

EmiLy and NELLY, two cousins, both nineteen, wish 
to correspond with two gentlemen, Emily is tall and 
dark. Neliy is of medium height and fair, Both have 
loving dispositions aud are accomplishei; respondents 
must be tall, dark and fond of home; clerks preferred. 

D. L, and J. T., nineteen and twenty respectively, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies about seven- 
teen. 

Rovine Bitt, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
considered good looking, would like to correspond with 
a young lady between eighteen and twenty, who is con- 
sidered handsome. 

Isa, medium height, dark complexion, would like to 
correspond with a tall, dark gentleman in a comfort- 
able position; would not object to business, having a 
taste for it and would be able to keep accounts if 
necessary. 

Lity and FiLorence, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Lily is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyes and dark complexion; 
— a tall, dark gentleman of loving disposition. 

‘lorence is nineteen, medium height, dark complexion, 
—o and blue eyes; prefers a gentleman of medium 
eight. 

Fawny, nineteen, fair and considered 
like to meet with a gentleman in a g 





retty, would 
position and 





about her own age. 
0 


Lovine Rosk and NELLIE, two friends, wish to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen friends, Loving Rose 
is twenty, fair complexion, blue eyes and fair hair, 
Nellie is nineteen, medium height, dark complexion, dark 
hair and dark brown eyes. : 

Racukt, eighteen, dark, considered rather good look- 
ing and very affectionate, would liketo correspond with 
a young man between twenty aud twenty-eight, who 
must be good tempered and rather tall. ; . 

Potty, twenty-one, considered very cood looking, fair, 
medium height, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to 
correspond with a dark young man about tweuty-three 
with a view to matrimony. 

Epiru, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, rather tall and 
of a loving disposition; respondent must be dark, of a 
loving disposition. 

Annigand Lavea,. two sisters, would like to corree 
spond with two young gentlemen. Annieis nineteen, 
rather tall, fair complexion, considered’ good looking. 
Laura is seventeen, rather tall, fair complexion and cons 
sidered good looking; Annie would prefer one about 
twenty-six, tall and dark complexioned ; trade no object 
if he is of a loving disposition and fond of home. 

Em1y, rather tall, brown hair and eyes, considered 
very good looking, would like to correspond with a fair 
complexioned young gentleman ; trade no object if he is 
of a loving disposition and fond of home comforts. 

E. N. B., nineteen, rather tall, fair, considered good 
looking, would like to correspond with a tall, dark com- 
plexioued young man about twenty-one with a view to 
matrimony. 

C. B., instructor in the Royal Navy, medium height, 
fair and considered g looking, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady witha view to matrimony, who must 
be good looking and able to cook a dinuer. 

A TRaDEsNa¥, twenty-one, wishes to correspond with 
a young lady between eighteen and twenty-one with a 
view to matrimony. 

Base Pive and Inpicator, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies between 
nineteen and twenty-one. Base Plug is of medium 
height, black hair and eyes, dark plexion. Indicat 
is of medium height, light hair, blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion: respondents must be fond of home and children 
and of loving dispos tions. 

Yettrow Bunting, a signalman in the Royal Navy, 
fair complexion, light hair. and blue eyes, wishes to cor. 
respond with a thoroughly domesticated young lady be- 
tween seventeen and nineteen, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Gronor G: is responded to by—Nellie. 

Ng.iiz by—Clinker Jim. 

Topsy by—Alex, who has a home and only wants a re 
spectable person for a partner, 

Frep B, by—Beachy, twenty, who thinks she is all he 
requires. 

Miyyiz by—W. T-, very dark, medium height, con- 
sidered good looking, twenty, hasa good income and 
will come in for some property. 

Faxnx by—A. B. C., who thinks he is all she re 
quires. 

DasuinG Dick by—Ada, nineteen, fair and considered 
pretty. ° 

J.H. A, by—Louise, twenty-nine, rather short, dark 
hair and eyes, cheerful, thoroughly domesticated and 
would make a loving wife. 

G. H. A. by—Kose G., an orphan, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, fond of home, and who thinks she isallhe re 
quires. 

Ross by—Gregory, medium height, dark curlivug hair, 
twenty-four, ina good position, an engineer by trade; 
Would like to exchange cartes. 

Haxgiztt by—Jack Harkaway, twenty-one, medium 
height, dark curling hair, clear complexion, mild tem- 
— fond of home and children and in a very good po- 
sition. 

James by—Loving Louisa, twenty-three, dark, and 
thinks she is all he requires, 

Gnorck Henry B. by—Mira, who wishes to exchange 
cartes. 

Joun by—Minnie, twenty-three, tall and considered 
rather good looking, has an income of 1001. a year, is 
aes to assist in business and is thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Epwin by—Gertrude, twenty, medium height, dark 
hair, fair complexion and very domesticated, 

Kx1o by—Lizzie F., thirty-two, fond of home, has a 
little home of her own and thinks she is all that he re 
quires. 
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